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In our series of Sunday-school articles, Principal 
McVicar, of Quebec, gives a sketch of the Canadian 
field. As a member of the International Lesson Com- 


mittee, he is familiar with the work on both sides of 


the line, and the sketch which he now gives to our 
readers will have an equal interest in Canada and in 
the United States. 


A subject of unfailing freshness is the relations of 


Muhammadanism to Christianity. A form of religion 
that holds the minds of so many millions, and which 


has for centuries had such potency among the domi- 
nant forces of the world, is worthy of thoughtful 
_ study. The treatment of this theme by one who has 
been 8 missionary among its devotees, as presented on 


another page, is therefore sure of a welcome. 





There are few English writers who have so many 
and so grateful readers among American Bible stu- 
His Life 
and Words of Christ filled quite a new place in a 
realm of literature that seemed already crowded; and 
his Hours with the Bible, still in process of publish- 
ing, are popularizing the best results of modern | for their part in the work of the system as a whole; 
research more satisfactorily than anything in their and either of them is made effective quite as much by 
line in recent times. The article on Joshua’s Life | What is kept from it, as by what is packed into it. 
Work, freshly prepared by him for our readers, will | an eeraemny 


dents as the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie. 


be a gratification and a help to many. 


There is abiding comfort in the thought that no 
evil can happen to the Christian, which has not beer 
foreseen and provided for by God himself. What 


the world calls misfortunes may and do come upon 
the child of God; he may be torn by bodily pain, or 
racked by mental anguish ; but these will be deprived 
of their keenest sting, if the believer can but receive 
into his heart the message which the trustful Jewish 
proverb puts so pithily: “God sends the healing 
before the wound.” In the midst of our extremest 
distress, when the wearied brain can see no way of 
escape, and the wounded heart sends forth no pulse of 
hope, that message may bring both courage and 
strength. The wound is here, and we feel it, 
but we know that the balm for its healing was 
prepared long ago, and that God but awaits the right 
time for that balm’s applying. God isa Friend whose 
wounds are faithful and life-giving ; and when his heal- 
ing touch has come, there is left neither loss nor pain 
to the one on whom it was laid in loving tenderness. 


A man’s memory is like his stomach. To do its 
best work it must have good treatment. It must 
neither be neglected nor overloaded. It can easily be 
so abused by neglect, or by irregular and unsystematic 
employment, as to become chiefly a cause of annoy- 
ance and discomfort; or, again, it can be so oyer- 
| worked and heavily taxed that it becomes practically 
the chief organ or agent of the entire system ; every 
other portion dwindling in its comparison. The latter 
course is the greater danger of those who value the 
help of a tenacious memory. There are men, for 
example, who boast that they never make a memo- 
randum note of anything they are to attend to; 
because they want to accustom their memory to retain 
such things without any outside help at recalling. 
But there are still wiser men who depend entirely 
upon memoranda for the order and detail of all their 





information which can be momentarily spared from 
the surface of the mind; because they want their 
memory for more important service than that of a 
time-monitor, or of an index-rerum. Neither stomach 
nor memory can carry everything. It is wisdom to 
make a careful selection of that which is to tax the 
powers of either. There must be system and time- 
liness in the giving of burdens to stomach or memory, 
lest it weakens or fails from disuse or misuse. And 
there should be limitations to its strain also, in order 
that the other portions of the system shall have free 
dom and play. The mere memory itself can easily 
be so packed and distended that it overshadows the 
other mental faculties. The man who is determined 
to give no mechanical relief to his memory is likely 
to become an animated memorandum-book. He can 
remember everything ; and that isall he can do. The 
wiser man lays off every unnecessary burden from his 
memory, in order to its packing and using only for 
its more important service. Both memory and 
stomach are valuable, not in proportion to the bur- 
dens they can carry, but in proportion to their training 











appointments, and for every reference to items of 


Knowledge is said to be power; but there are few 
lives whose experiences are not as eloquent of the 
impotence of knowledge, as of its potency. In the 
great crises of life, in which, perchance, faith is 


but much faith can do more to help the doubter 
than can the most profound philosopher or the most 
brilliant scholar, who yet lacks the faculty of spirit- 
ual perception and spiritual helpfulness. Who that 
was seeking comfort because of a little child’s grave, 
would go to another for consolation, simply because 
he knew that other to be a master of physical science 
or a deep searcher into the learning of antiquity? 
And when the penitent is taught to open his grief to 
some “ discreet and learned minister of God’s word,” 
the penitent rightly expects that the minister’s Chris- 
tian sympathy will be more helpful to him than the 
minister’s learning? It is all very well to be versed 
in the theories of science or to know the latest phase 
of the results of historical inquiry ; but there is noth- 
ing in nature or in the books, and nothing in the 
knowledge of these, which is half so effective in 
bringing consolation to the mourner and peace to the 
distressed, as a simple word, or even a look of 
unfeigned and intelligent sympathy, though it may 
come from one all unlearned in the wisdom of the 
schools. There is comfort in this thought for those 
who think that their sphere of usefulness is narrowed 
because of their lack of formal knowledge ; that very 
lack may be their gain. Often and often it happens 
that the intellect is cultivated at the expense of the 
heart ; and the man who is learned in books, and 
from whom others expect most in the way of censola- 
tion and counsel, may have to stand aside in utter 
helplessness ; where another, whose knowledge is the 
slightest, but who is rich in experience and sympathy, 
may be strong to counsel and to heal. Get all the 
knowledge, therefore, that you can, but, in getting it, 
take care that you do not lose the things that are 
better; and if much knowledge is not among the 
possibilities for you, thank God that you can have 
what is better, and hold all the more firmly 
to the realities of which knowledge is but the 
shadow,—the love that lightens life, the hope which 
is not cast down, and the trustfulness which brings 
the peace of God which passeth knowledge. 





THE ART OF LYING FALLOW. 


It is important that the worker should know how 
to work; it is sometimes equally important that he 
should know how to lie fallow. 

A traveler passing, for the first time, through some 
busy agricultural district, is likely to be surprised by 
seeing, among fields teeming with the rich products 
of close cultivation, some single piece of land which 
appears to remain unused. It bears marks of having 
been plowed in the spring ; but there, it would seem, 
all attempte at its cultivation have ceased ; and it lies 
bare and brown—fallow— in the sunlight ; or, at best, 
its only covering is a ragged growth of weeds. It 
would be natural for the traveler to wonder at the 
thriftlessness here seemingly displayed. Yet, after 
all, the unwisdom of thus letting good ground run to 
waste, is apparent rather than real. The farmer 
would tell the traveler that a “summer fallow ” helps 
to clear the land of weeds, and makes it “ mellow and 
tender.” In the figurative language of the country, 
the ground is tired and needs a rest; it will produce 
all the more richly because of this quiet time of rest 
and receptiveness. 

Something like this time of the fallow field un- 








trembling and hope is dead, a man of little learning 


questionably has its place in human lives. There is 
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a time for action, and a time for inaction; atime for 
working, and a time for lying fallow. The proper 
fallow-time does not come every year to any field. In 
the earth, the winter’s rest provides the ordinary 
relief to the exhaustions of the summer’s sowing and 
growing processes. In the field of life, the relief of 
sleep, night by night, makes good any proper outlay 
of the mental or physical forces during the day which 
it follows. He who feels that he must sleep every 
night, and lie fallow every summer, overestimates the 
need of restoring processes in his system, and probably 
overestimates still more the outlay he has made 
between nights and summers. 

But the season for a fallow-time does come to 
every man. The slow process of the years, the long 
monotony of one pursuit, fall sometimes with deaden- 
ing weight upon heart and brain. The ground has 
become exhausted, it fails to produce; and, at last, 
God sends upon it the blessing of the fallow field. In 
the quiet of some long sickness that insures rest, and 
gives opportunity for the unseen building up again of 
the powers, the jaded life recovers its elasticity, and 
the wearied hand finds strength to grasp anew the 
fallen weapon. Or it may be some other providential 
overruling of circumstances, which causes us to lie 
fallow for a time,—an enforced absence from home, a 
sudden suspension of our ordinary employment; or 
even what seems to human eyes an overwhelming 
catastrophe. Or, again, it may be our own deliberate 
choice, in the exercise of the wisdom which God has 
given us, that for a little while there should be no 
formal seed-planting and no customary harvesting,— 
that for now we should lie waiting and fallow. 

Seeing, then, that the fallow-time rightly enters into 
most human lives, is it not important that we should 
understand the art of lying fallow? In these push- 
ing nineteenth century days, there are many who 
would permit this art to fall into neglect. We have 
girdled the earth with the lightnings ; and at our bid- 
ding they carry our message over land and sea; our 
carriages rush from end to end of the land, propelled 
by an invisible power ; our houses stand fast, and bid 
defiance to the cold and the storm; and yet, with all 
our material progress, it is questionable whether it is 
commonly found easier to-day to lie fallow than it was 
a century ago ; notwithstanding the greater extension 
of summer vacations. We live more intensely, but 
we sleep no more deeply, than did our fathers. We 
have quickened and multiplied our methods of action, 
and our modes of dissipation and relaxation ; but our 
progress in the science and art of masterly inaction, 
and of the truest re-creation of mind and body, has 
not been correspondingly great. Surely, in days like 
these, there is reason enough for the modern beatitude : 
“ Blessed is he who knows how to lie fallow.” 

What, then, is the secret ofthe art of lying fallow? 
Surely the same which is the secret of everything else 
that is good in this world,—nothing more or less than 
child-like trust in God. When the cares of this 
world are most clamorous upon our attention, when 
it seems that God’s work even cannot safely go on 
unless we are present to guide it, it often happens 
that we are bidden to stand aside for a time, in silence 
and iuactivity. In such a case there should be no 
cause for fear, and none for repining. Our fallow- 
time will be better for God’s cause, and better for us, 
than all our self-confident and heartless work could 
be. For a time we are told to “ be still, and know 
that Tam God ;” that silence will give space for a 
period of quiet growth and for the realization anew of 
that truth which is the strength of Islam, and which, 
it is to be feared, we Christians fail to realize as we 
might,—the pregnant truth that God is God. It has 
been told of more than one faithful toiler in the ser- 
vice of God, that when laid aside by sickness, or other 
providential circumstances, from active work for the 
Master, they have had the sense of a great responsi- 
bility being lifted from them, and an absolute calm- 
ness and joy in the thought that for the time they had 
nothing to do with the world, its sin, or its salvation,— 
that God was bearing the whole burden, and that he 


need just such an experience of enforced calm to 
remind us that perhaps we and our work are not so 
essential to the perfecting of the plans of the 
Almighty as we had thought, and that the great God 
still sits on his throne, and upholds all things by the 
word of his power. 

The art of lying fallow is not the art of being idle; 
far less is it the art of filling in a summer at seaside 
or niountain resort. Laziness has not been made 
sacred by any patent from God. “ Be still, and know 
that I am God,” does not necessarily mean, Ge off to 
® popular summer resort, and give yourself up to its 
fashionable round of day-time and evening gaieties. 
There is no sure lying fallow in that; no true re-crea- 
tion of body or mind in such a course as a regular 
annual occupation. But there is a vast difference 
between being idle when one ought to be employed; 
when one can do something safely ; and standing and 
waiting when it is one’s plain duty, or one’s enforced 
necessity, to stand and wait. To be idle is to be a 
recreant from duty,—to close out from the mind and 
the body the things about which these ought to be 
exercised. To lie fallow, on the other hand, is to let 
nature do her own work in a field too long divorced 
from the natural. There is a rest and an inaction 
which are as truly labor as is conscious striving ; for 
these unconscious processes of mind and body which 
have been stifled and hampered by the intensity of 
the overburdened facultieg of consciousness, are going 
on silently; and they are doing, for the time being, 
the most important work which could be done. They 
are strengthening the whole man, without and within, 
for coming conflicts. 

Those who are familiar with the physiology and 
psychology of sleep, will recall many instances where 
men have dropped at night into deep slumber, leav- 
ing some problem unsolved and apparently unsolv- 
able, and have awakened in the morning with the 
solution of the problem standing out clear before them, 
though they have not consciously gone through the 
long and intricate processes which led to the solution. 
The powers which lie below consciousness often seem 
to be able to do spontaneously what the powers which 
are at the command of the will cannot do, under cer- 
fain circumstances. Something similar to what takes 
place nightly in sleep takes place in the time of lying 
fallow. There is not only a positive growth and 
renewal of the wearied faculties, but a positive advance 
in the line of the interrupted work. And as the best 
art of sleep is to lay one’s self down in peace and trust, 
to be natural, and to think nothing of sleep, so the 
best art of lying fallow is to put one’s trust in God 
and think no more about the matter. We are in the 
Great Physician’s hands, and it is his concern to look 
to the regimen of our healing. The simple child-like 
trust which is alike ready to do or to wait, according 
as the will of God shall be; the art which knows 
nothing of art, but which leaves all in the hands of 
the Lord,—this is the secret of profitably lying fallow. 

There are many who, at the present season, have 
gone away from their usual occupations, and are seek- 
ing rest and health by mountain or sea. And there 
are many more who have gone to their usual occupa- 
tions at the same places, and are thereby unfitting 
themselves for any contented or solid work when they 
are back again at their lighter and less wearisome 
activities of the rest of the year. For all such the 
question ought to come, How can this summer vaca- 
tion be made a gracious fallow-time, or a season of 
needed gain and growth? One may not make for 
himself the blessings of the fallow field, or the bless- 
ings of the well-used one; but by impatience, or 
anxiety, or rebellion, or again by criminal neglect, 
one can thrust these blessings aside, or can fail to 
secure them, when they are freely offered by God. 
He shall not fail to gain them who opens his heart 
to the kindly influences of the green grass, the bloom- 
ing flowers, and the blue sky ; who is content to for- 
get what God would have him forget, and to learn 
what God would have him learn; who refuses to 
turn his fallow-time into a wild weed-sowing, through 





would bring all things out right. And most of us 


of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin.” They rest in the hand of God, and grow 
up in his. beautiful peace, without labor, without 
thought, without care. So rest, so grow, in your 
fallow-time ; if this is your season for that. 

But the fallow-time is, at the best, and in any case, 
only a means to an end; it is a preparation for 
renewed labor, and for greater productiveness. Con- 
cerning every field which has had rest enough, the 
command of the Lord comes: “ Sow to yourselves in 
righteousness, reap in mercy ; break up your fallow 
ground : for it is time to seek the Lord, till he come 
and rain righteousness upon you.” The field which 
would lie fallow forever would at last be covered by 
noisome weeds and cruel thorns; and he who permits 
his fallow-time to lengthen into a time of sloth and 
recreancy will lose all the blessing and find only a 
curse. The “ field which the Lord hath blessed” is 
to be rich in “ the dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” The time 
of rest is to be succeeded by the time of work; and 
a new vigor, a new fruitfulness, a new joyfulness in 
labor, ought to justify the fallow-time. He who rests 
well ought also to work well; duty demands it, anc 
his Lord expects it. 

One and the same promise is provided for those 
who have to lie fallow, and for those who are at work ; 
one and the same promise, yet with a peculiar blessing 
for each. “ Hast thou not known? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Cre- 
ator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is 
weary ? there is no searching of his understanding. 
He giveth power to the faint ; and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength. Even the youths. 
shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall; but they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength ; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a peculiar satisfaction in helping those who 
want to be helped, and who deserve to be helped. A 
large share of the good work of this world has to be 
done for those who do not want help, however much 
they need it; or, again, for those who do not deserve the 
help they receive, although the duty to proffer them 
help was none the less for that, But once ina while a 
call for help comes so heartily and so winsomely, that a 
response to the call is a real pleasure, exciting a sense 
of gratitude for the privilege of rendering assistance 
in such acase. A call of this sort is made on us by a 
Western Massachusetts correspondent, who wants help 
in the choice of wise reading, especially in the line of 
books that are to be read and reread over and over 
again. Here is the cheery and inspiriting call: 


Iam only a poor, little, insignificant mother, occupying a 
very small portion of God’s big footstool, and reading The 
Sunday School Times week by week by way of inspiration and 
several other things—but I have my poor little wants just as 
much as though I was a bigger somebody, and please, sir, 
won’t you turn your sunny side toward me, and let a little light 
shine in upon my perplexity? Two young married folks, fairly 
educated, hard up for both time and money, wishing, oh, so 
much! fora better chance for self-improvement, and yet having 
only a scant half-hour or so each evening, and such a “ wide, 
wide world” of books spread out before us, and nobody to guide 
us to the books—what are we todo? And the reason I venture 
into your august presence is found in an editorial note of some 
weeks or months ago. You said then that it was not the man 
who read many books who knew the most, or was the most 
cultured, or the clearest and most vigorous thinker (or words 
to that effect). An old man of our town years ago once 
remarked to another that “it isn’t what we eat, but what we 
disgust, that does us good,” and I suppose that if we substitute 
“read” for “eat,” that that will be the substance of your 
meaning—will it not? But what are the books over which 
alone we can pore for weeks and gain the worth of our time? 
Surely you must have had some particular books in your mind 
when you wrote that note, and those are what I am after. I 
don’t know much of anything to start on—if that piece of 
information will be of any service to you in prescribing. My 
husband complains of a lack of ability to concentrate his 
thoughts upon any subject for more than a short time, and I 
am bothered by not knowing how to study and read, as well. 
Is this entirely outside of your province, Mr. Editor? I sin- 
cerely hope not. Now don’t revenge yourself on me by copy- 
ing any of this in Notes on Open Letters, if you can conveni- 





seeking after the jeys that kill. “ Consider the lilies 


ently avoid it. I leave the answer to your kindness and dis- 
cretion, and then shall not feel that you are unfair if you pass 
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my letter by, because I know I am asking a great deal, and your 
time is very valuable. God bless you and your good pen, and 
may your weekly sermons go home to many hearts as they do 
to mine. My little boy, too, feels that he has some part in the 
paper, because of the little folks’ column. 

Printing the whole of that letter in this column 
couldn’t be “conveniently avoided.” It is too good 
reading in itself to be left out. And now for its answer. 
Such persons as those described in that letter are more 


_ likely to gain through their odd-time reading, than they 


would be if they had ample means and untrammeled 
leisure. It is just that sort of persons who read to best 
advantage, and who make the most of their reading, the 
world over. And the two persons described can help 
each other in their reading. The wife can find the book 
that ought to have a common interest to the two, and 
she can tell her husband about it, and get him to read 
it aloud to her. Her talk about it with him, as he reads 
it aloud, will quicken his interest in it, and help him to 
concentrate his thoughts upon its subject. And as to 
the great world of literature,—at the best, no one can 
take it in all at once; so that whoever is reading one good 
book ata time, is doing as much toward exhaustive read- 
ing as the best reader in the world could do. As to the 
particular books which a person should take hold of 
first, that depends on the person. There is a little book 
called The Choice of Books, by Professor Charles F. 
Richardson, published by John B. Alden, 18 Vesey 
Street, New York, that contains many good hints in this 
direction. It is important to have the books which will 
hold attention, and which will either promote thought or 
increase one’s knowledge. An illustration was given, 
not long ago, in our columns, of the study of a route of 
travel, in home-reading. The Rev. Dr. Dulles told of 
reading to his wife the story of a trip up the Nile, with 
the help of maps and photographs. That is one way, and 
a very good one, too, of reading to a purpose. Any part 
of the world can be taken up in that way, according as 
one’s interest has been directed by circumstances. And 
history can be studied, or read into, in a similar manner. 
A particular period in the history of a nation may be 
taken hold of; and biography, poetry, and romance 
may be combined with the outline facts, in making that 
period an attractive reality. So it may be with sucha 
matter as Arctic discovery, or as African travel. So, 
again, with any line of natural history, or of applied 
science. 
that has an interest to a person, let the choice of reading 
be in that direction. There are masters in each depart- 
ment; and as the Yankees say, and well say, “ The best 
is as good as any.” There are Bacon’s Essays, and 
Addison’s Spectator, and old Thomas Fuller’s Good 
Thoughts in Bad Times, and George Herbert’s Remains, 
and many another such book, that are worth reading and 
re-reading many times over. And there are such novels 
as Kingsley’s Hypatia, and Ebers’s Uarda, and Haw- 
thorne’s Marble Faun, that have more than their 
romance to recommend them. It is true that the 
best readers commonly read few books. It is also 
true that those who read a book once through, and 
then throw it aside to take up another, commonly get 
very little good from their reading. Frederick William 
Robertson said that he had probably read fewer books in 
his life-time than most school-girls have read ; and his 
experience is that of many another thinker and writer. 
Either of the books above named could well be read 
many times over; and he who has read one of them a 
score of times is more likely to want to read that very 
one a score of times more. These hints are, it will be 
seen, in the line of general reading rather than of reli- 
gious reading; but the same truths apply in both spheres. 
Once in a while you will find a Christian layman who 
has evidently read Pilgrim’s Progress over and over 
again. It is his chief book of reading outside of the 
Bible. And such a man is pretty sure to be fresh and 
pertinent in his prayer-meeting talks. He has gained 
something from his reading; gained all the more for his 
adhering to one book. It was one book that was given 
to Joshua as a guide to him in his varied campaigning; 
and he was told that his success depended on his sticking 
to that one book, and not being satisfied with running 
it over, or reading it once, howsoever thoroughly he 
might have read it at first. “This book of the law shall 
not depart out of thy mouth [reading aloud is their way 
of studying in the East; it has its advantages in any 
part of the world]; but thou shalt meditate therein day 
and night, that thou mayest observe to do according to 
all that is written therein: for then shalt thou make thy 
way prosperous, and then thou shalt have good success.” 
That is the way to read; and the better the book the 
more times it is to be read to get the good out of it; to 
‘© its good into one’s self. 


Or, if it is thought, or style, rather than fact, |. 





FOR PATIENCE, NOT FOR WINGS. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


Oh, would that I had wings !— 
Fair and serene 

Those far-away blue hills, 
And the soft vale between. 


Low branches trail the ground, 
Bright waters meet ; 

Wild rose and pink sweet-briar 
Make all the pastures sweet. 


Here every common day 
Hath common cares ; 

Dull are the songs I sing, 
And broken are my prayers. 


: % é ‘ 

Hadst thou the wished-for wings 
That land to gain, 

Still wouldst thou find thy care, 
And many a grief and pain. 


The distance doth deceive; 
But cleave the space, 

And the old common life 
Would meet thee face to face, 


For patience, not for wings, 
Should be thy prayer; 

For life’s cup holdeth drops 
Of bitter everywhere. 





JOSHUA’S LIFE WORK. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The Hebrews in Egypt had for centuries been the race 
chosen by God, as the descendants of Abraham, his 
“ Friend,” to receive and hand down to future ages his 
revelations to mankind, in preparation for the coming 
of our blessed Lord, the appointed Redeemer of the 
world. It had, hence, been necessary at the time of the 
exodus and during the forty years in the wilderness, that 
they should have for their leader one who could perform 
the signs and wonders demanded to obtain their deliver- 
ance from Pharaoh, to receive and communicate to them 
the law given on Mount Sinai, to organize them as a 
nation, and train them to all the duties of national life 
by the slow and painful discipline of their desert life. 

At the death of Moses, these great ends had been to a 
striking extent achieved, and a leader of a different 
character was now required. Instead of a prophet such 
as he who had left them, the war of conquest before 
them needed a soldier, and he appeared in the person of 
Joshua. 

Born in Egypt, this second founder of the nation was 
about forty years old when the tribes crossed the Red 
Sea. Though one of a slave race, he sprang from a 
family amongst the most noble in its chief tribe,—that of 
Ephraim,—for he is expressly spoken of ax one of the 
heads of the children of Israel, and his relations with 
Moses from the first imply distinction of birth. His 
father’s name was Nun; and Jewish tradition makes 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, his mother. 

It would be a great mistake to think of all the Hebrews 
in Egypt as only degraded slaves, since we find that 
their ancient customs and organization were still pre- 
served ; the families of hereditary elders, or chiefs of 
tribes, or their sections, still holding rank and authority 
among them. Of this higher class Joshua was doubt- 
less a member, as we find him, when he first comes before 
us, preferred at once to the position of commander of the 
fighting men of his people. 

The robber-hordes of Amalek and other associated 
Arab tribes had resolved to expel the Hebrews from the 
peninsula of Sinai, the upland valleys of which were the 
summer pastures for the herds and flocks of those fierce 
tent-dwellers. The hope of rich plunder was, no doubt, 
also a motive to attack the intruders. Encumbered with 
women, children, baggage, and herds, and themselves an 
apparently helpless body of escaped slaves, nothing 
seemed more easy than to scatter and plunder such a 
host. 

Wisely keeping back the weak and the unarmed, 
Moses showed himself equal to the emergency by direct- 
ing that the most valiant fighting men drawn from all 
the tribes should alone encounter the formidable assail- 
ants; and by putting them under the command of 
Joshua, whose fitness for the post had already been 
detected by the keen instinct of the great Prophet. It 
was no light task to drive off the wild cavalry of the 
desert by a force hastily gathered together, unaccus- 
tomed to war, and probably armed at all only with the 
weapons collected on the shores of the Red Sea after the 
destruction of Pharaoh’s host. But Joshua knew no 
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fear. A simple, straightforward soldier, he knew his 
duty and did it, and drove off the enemy triumphantly. 
Yet it was noticed that the victory was not due either to 
his dispositions or example alone; their success depend- 
ing on the uplifted rod of the great Prophet, the symbol 
of the resistless aid of Jehovah on behalf of: his people. 


It is not known whether Joshua had any personal 
relation with Moses before this eventful day, but from 
the date of the battle he always appears as his attendant, 
in constant and intimate communication with the leader 
of the tribes. Henceforth, moreover, as if to show his 
advancement to a higher dignity, his name was changed 
from Hosea—“ Deliverance,” or “Salvation,” to Joshua, 
or Jehoshuah—“ The salvation,” or “ Deliverance, of 
Jehovah,” as if to keep the camp in remembrance that 
the victory was due, not to the human hero, but to the 
invisible but ever-present God. 

At Sinai, Joshua was privileged, as the “ minister” of 
Moses, to ascend with him nearer the top of the moun- 
tain than even the elders of the people, waiting there in 
awful solitude till the prophet had held communion 
with Jehovah on the summit. It was in their descent 
from these awful heights that the noise of the festival 
held in honor of the golden calf, rising into the stillness 
of the hills, broke on their ears. Like a soldier, Joshua 
fancied it “the shouting of a battle;” but Moses, true 
to his own instincts, more correctly recognized it as the 
roll of wild choruses in a religious festivity. 


Soon after the tribes left Sinai, we have a very char- 
acteristic glimpse of Joshua. The intense excitement 
of the past months had kindled a religious enthusiasm 
which showed itself for the first time in the history of 
Israel by one outburst of prophetic fervor. The elders of 
Israel, we are told, prophesied in the camp. Two 
of their number, however, who happened to be at a dis- 
tance from the rest, and thus away from the holy ground 
before the tabernacle, where the others were gathered, 
being seized by the divine afflatus, prophesied where they 
were. To the exact military mind of Joshua this seemed 
an irregularity, and he hastened to ask his master to 
check them. But the gentler and nobler spirit of Moses 
had widerideas. ‘‘ Would,” said he, “thatall the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them.” To speak for God was to be no 
monopoly of any class, 

The headquarters of the Hebrew migration, passing 
north, were soon after fixed at Kadesh, immediately 
south of the future territory of the tribes. The success 
gained at Rephidim encouraged Moses to hope that a 
sudden attack on the kingdoms of Canaan would lead to 
their overthrow, and measures were concerted to prepare 
for this. Twelve spies, chosen from the chief men of the 
nation,—Joshua being one of them,—were selected to go 
north, and see the condition of the country ; the strength 
of its defenses, the nature of its resources, and the mili- 
tary condition of its inhabitants. That they could 
travel without discovery proves that in appearance they 
must have been indistinguishable from the general 
population; for twelve Jews could not appear in any 
Western community without being at once recognized. 
Six weeks were spent in this journey, which embraced 
the whole country, to the far north; but the report 
brought back by the great majority was far from encour- 
aging. They could not deny the richness of the land, 
of which they showed samples in huge clusters of grapes, 
and quantities of pomegranates and figs, but the craven 
spirit of slavery still chilled the ardor of most. Egyptian 
inscriptions reveal the fact that even at that early date 
the petty kingdoms of Palestine were full of martial 
prowess, with a fierce soldiery, strong forts, rich cities, 
and a civilization highly developed in various directions. 
The castles built on hill-tops seemed to the Hebrew spies 
to be walled up to heaven, and the people to be excep- 
tionally talland warlike. Success against them appeared 
to the faint hearts of the majority quite hopeless. In 
vain did Joshua and Caleb remind them of the help of 
Jehovah at Rephidim, and seek to inspire them with 
courageous feelings. Advance, they declared, was mad- 
ness. Joshua might plead his best, he and Caleb were 
alone. The people took counsel of their fears, and 
shrank from an invasion. 


We hear no more of Joshua for nearly forty years, 
when the close of the wanderings found him and Caleb 
almost the solitary survivors 0% their generation. Miriam 
and Aaron were already dead and the tims had come for 
the entrance of Moses on his heavenly reward. It was 
necessary that a new leader of Israel be chosen in his 
place, and to this high honor Joshua was raised. A 
solemn assembly of the people haviig been summoned, 
Eleazar, the son of Aaron, and, since his death, high- 
priest, set him apart for his new dignity by laying his 
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hands on his head; after which Moses commended him 
to the congregation, and gave him a special charge in 
their hearing. He was to be strong and of a good cour- 
age; nor need he fear the issue. Jehovah would be 
with him, to enable him to settle his people in their new 
country. No maxims of statecraft were given the simple 
s idier; Moses had already supplied a body of laws to 
the nation. ‘Trustin Jehovah who would fight for them, 
and calm, energetic bravery were now the requirements. 

At the crossing of the Jordan, Joshua seems to have 
been about eighty-five years of age, but he was still full 
of fire and vigor. Spear in hand (Josh. 8: 18, 26), or 
slung at his back, he was everywhere present. A rude 
local sanctuary, consisting of a circle of twelve stones, 
within which, in all probability, stood an altar for sacri- 
fice, was erected under his superintendence. The whole 
people were dedicated afresh to Jehovah by circum- 
cision, and the passover was celebrated for the first time 
since leaving Sinai. The religious enthusiasm of the 
people was thus roused to the utmost, as, indeed, was 
demanded by the great task before them. Jericho, the 
key to Palestine, still rose unconquered. Even the high- 
souled leader needed encouragement, and it was vouch- 
sifed him. Suddenly “aman stood over against him 
with his sword drawn in his hand;”’ differing in appear- 
ance from the fighting men of the Hebrews, so that 
he was evidently not one of them. Approached at once 
by Joshua with his natural fearlessness, and asked 
whether he was for Israel or for its adversaries, the reply 
was returned that the speaker had come as the Prince 
of the Host of Jehovah, before whom their human 
leader was to loose his sandal from off his feet, as on 
holy ground. 

The promise that victory would follow his standards, 
if he continued faithful to Jehovah, had been made to 
Joshua by Jehovah himself before the crossing of the 
Jordan (Josh. 1: 1-9). The wide territory between the 
Euphrates.and the Mediterranean indeed was formally 
declared to be given to Israel, but the gift depended on 
conditions which were not fulfilled. The early fervor 
of the national zeal for Jehovah soon died away; the 
tribes separated into independent communities; friend- 
ships were contracted with the heathen, and lethargy 
succeeded the wild energy of the time of Joshua. That 
success attended them as far as it did, resulted from the 
fidelity of their leader personally to God. 

The destruction of Jericho laid Palestine open to the 
Hebrews, and enabled Joshua to divide the forces of its 
petty kingdoms. Those of the north were cut off from 
those of the south, and an attack could thus be made on 
isolated points without having to meet the united forces 
of the country. The small cities at the head of the great 
ravine of the Kelt which leads up from the sunken plain 
of the Jordan to the central hills, were the first to feel 
the shock of war, Ai, at its upper end, commanded the 
road to Jebus, afterwards known as Jerusalem, and 
barred the approaches to Central Palestine. Bethel, on 
a neighboring hill, was hardly less dangerous. Both 
must be taken to make advance possible. A check at 
Ai, with the loss of thirty-six men, was followed by a 
more carefully prepared attack, by which, through a 
clever stratagem, the town at once fell, Bethel sharing 
its fate immediately after. To strike terror into the 
hearts of the Canaanites, both Jerichoand Ai were burned 
to the ground, and their inhabitants put to death; 
a measure so alarming to the country at large that the 
strongholds and towns of Central Palestine seem forth- 
with to have been forsaken; the people fleeing before 
the invaders, and many of them emigrating to foreign 
countries (see Isa. 17:9). The Septuagint of this pas- 
sage reads, “ Their cities will be forsaken as the Amo- 
rites and Hittites forsook theirs before the sons of Israel’). 

A firm footing having thus been gained in the land, a 
pause in the war followed, enabling Joshua to lead the 
tribes peacefully to the valley of Shechem, in the centre 
of the land, for a purpose unique, so far as we know, in 
the history of nations. In the plain between the moun- 
tains of Ebal and Gerizim, and on the wide space outside, 
the tents of the Hebrews rose in their thousands, while 
preparations were being made for the reading of the Law 
from the hill-tops above. Allegiance to Jehovah was 
thus to be renewed, and the conditions on which he gave 
Canaan to the nation as its home were promulgated 
anew. Huge stones, covered with a coating of plaster, 
were inscribed with an abstract of the Law, and set up 
on Mount Ebal, and an altar built to hallow the pro- 
ceedings by religious rites. The elders and other officials 
taking their stand on the slopes of the two mountains, 
which face each other, the people were assembled in the 
space between, and the Law read aloud to them from the 
hills; the dignitaries on Mount Ebal responding with a 
loud Amen to the curses for disobedience, while those 





on Gerizim gave a similar assent to the recital of the 
promises for obedience. 

The fall of Ai and Bethel, with their allied towns, had 
alarmed the whole country; but while the central parts 
were abandoned by the inhabitants, an alliance was 
formed by those at a greater distance. The petty rulers of 
Jebus, Hebron, Jarmuth, in the Philistine plain, Japhia,* 
in the same region, and Eglon, about ten miles west 
from Lachish, banded, with five chiefs of the Amorites, 
on the central hills of Judah and Ephraim, to attempt 
the expulsion of the Hebrew invaders from the land. 
Joshua, in the meantime, had returned to Gilgal on the 
plains of Jericho. The danger was threatening, but he 
met it with swift decision. Climbing up the wady Kelt 
all night, with a strong force, to the table land, he 
reached the open ground at the foot of the hill of Gibeon 
before sunrise. Morning broke to reveal to the Canaan- 
ite allies the hitherto victorious invaders in strength 
before them. A panic instantly set in. Instead of 
attack, the one thought was escape. The only way to 
the lowlands from which they had ascended was by the 
pass of Beth-horon, a steep ravine, the bottom of which 
consisted in m.ny places of great sheets of smooth rocks. 
Down this, Joshua drove the fugitives headlong, and 
by miraculous aid scattered and crushed them utterly. 
A poet of the victorious Hebrews, in an ode from which 
a few lines have been preserved in Scripture, describes 
the sun and moon as standing still to continue the light 
of day till the destruction of the foe was complete. The 
five lowland kings, exhausted by flight, sought refuge in 
a cave at the foot of the hills, but, being discovered, were 
shut up in it, and kep* from escape by a guard till 
Joshua should have ended the struggle by a fierce pur- 
suit. The wild storm of war rushed on over the rolling 
landscape of the maritime plain till the scattered rem- 
nant of the enemy found shelter behind the walls of the 
Philistine cities. Then, at last, Joshua returned to the 
foot of the hills, and, having held judgment on the five 
chiefs so ignominiously shut up in the cave, sentenced 
them to death by spearing, after his own principal men 
had set their feet on the necks of the prostrate captives, 
as a signal mark of dishonor and defeat. 

The campaign was not yet ended, however, for the 
enemy might rally, if left to themselves. The Hebrew 
force was, therefore, marched to the south. Town after 
town on the sea-coast plain wasstormed. Then came the 
turn of the hill region south of Jebus, which, itself, was 
too strong to attack. Hebron, and the region near it, 
shared the fate of the plains, and the whole south of 
Canaan lay at the feet of the invader. 

The centre and the southern portion of the land was 
now subdued, but resistance still smouldered in the 
north. A final league of Canaanite kings, who had as 
yet escaped the fate of their brethren, threatened to dis- 
turb Israel in the enjoyment of its conquests. The soul 
of this confederacy was Jabin, king of Hazor, on the 
northern hills, half-way between the sea-coast and Lake 
Merom. All the chiefs of native communities yet left 
unsubdued were summcned to join him, including even 
those of the region of the lower Jordan. Bands of fight- 
ing men came from the mountains of Lebanon on the 
north, and from Mount Carmel on the south-west, while 
all the rural population who had not fled were gathered 
from every part of the land for a last struggle. 

But Joshua, though now a man of ninety, was vigorous 
as ever. The force of the tribes, still encamped at Gil- 
gal, and flushed with the triumphs of the past, was 
instantly mustered, and marched with the utmost swift- 
ness to the far north. In the rude warfare of the Arabs, 
surprise and stratagem still play a prominent part, and 
the same maxims prevailed among the Hebrews. 

Falling on the native host when least expected, resis- 
tance was vain. Once more a wild pursuit followed the 
first onrush. For thirty milea over the hills to the 
north, and then north-west into Phenicia, a headlong 
flight and eager chase scattered the enemy, and left 
Joshua undisputed master of theland. The eager enthu- 
siasm of the Hebrews was irresistible even by the 
chariots of the Canaanites, though the assailants fought 
altogether on foot. Itseemed as if God was present with 
invisible aid of chariots far more mighty. In the words 
of an inspired poet of a later day : 

The Almighty scattered kings (on that dread field) ; 

It was white (with the rebes or armor of the slain) as the snow 
on Mount Salmonft (Psa. 68: 14). 

The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands twice 
told over ; 

Jehovah is among them. 





* Japhia is here eenenty 4 slip of the pen, on the part of Dr. Geikie, for 
Lachish fase Joohs 10; 38 ces was named Japhia. The confusion 
pe ened Pot ary eee ig od 
still survives, in a m ™, as the pam: 
coast. Japhia wasin the north, on the boundary of Zebulun, probably 
not far from Nazareth.— 
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The battle was felt to be won not by man, but by God. 
As hitherto, the horses were destroyed and the chariots 
burned, to enforce this great lesson. Israel would be 
mighty as long as it trusted in Jehovah. 

The division of the territory thus gained was the next 
work of the venerable hero. It was now five years since 
the crossing of the Jordan: years mostly of eager strife 
and conflict. Gilgal being still the headquarters of the 
Hebrews, a great popular assembly was now summoned 
there, under the presidency of Joshua, Eleazar the high- 
priest, and the elders, and the land portioned out among 
the tribes. Ephraim, the first in rank and numbers, 
obtained the central district; Judah, that to the south; 
others had territories assigned them as best suited their 
tribal tastes. One and all, however, had a time of strug- 
gle yet before them; for the Canaanites, though crashed 
for the time, rallied before long. Humanly speaking, 
this allotment of separate bounds to each tribe was the 
cause of untold misfortune. Isolation produced weak- 
ness, and left the distinct communities a prey to their 
powerful neighbors. The anarchy and weakness of the 
long period of the Judges was the result. Yet it would 
be unjust to blame Joshua with this national disaster. 
The jealousies of the different tribes made further delay 
in assigning them distinct bounds in the country impos- 
sible; and these once secured, each thought most of its 
own interests. So the Hebrews sank to a number of 
independent and half-hostile clans. No wonder the tide 
of victory ebbed, or that many of the tribes failed to pos- 
sess themselves of the country nominally theirs. The 
history of the next generation was largely a struggle to 
crush local enemies, or a weak compromise with them. 

The last years of Joshua were spent in well-deserved 
rest at Timnath-serah, in Ephraim, his own tribe. His 
authority was nowhere resisted, and his influence 
secured the worship of Jehovab while he lived, in spite 
of the attractions of heathenism around. One more 
public appearance of the aged conqueror is recorded. 
when he again assembled his nation to make them 
renew their covenant, as a people, with God. It was his 
last act. Full of years and honors, he died and was 
buried in his own town, leaving no successor to keep the 
tribes united under a common head. 

Joshua is one of the few characters in history dis- 
figured by no stain. He realized the ideal of a devout 
warrior: stern when duty required, but tender when 
possible, and always loyal to his conscience and to God. 
He had been taught to command by having served in 
youth ; and did his work so well that Canaan henceforth 
was the permanent home of his race. 

A tomb found cut in the rock, on the site of Timnath- 
serah, has been thought by many to be his last resting- 
place, but its age is disputed. If, however, the grave of 
the hero be lost, his name lives forevermore, as that of 
one who, during his long life of a hundred and ten 
years, was reverenced for his simple and fearless devo- 
tion to his duty. 


Barnstable, England. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN CANADA. 
BY PRINCIPAL D. H. McVICAR, LL.D. 


It is to be regretted that religious statistics are nearly 
always incomplete, and often inaccessibie, buried 
in church reports and records which few can see. 
We are forced to confess that our efforts to collect 
information of this sort are only partially successful. 
We have failed to secure figures regarding the large and 
influential work which we know to be carried on by 
Baptists and Episcopalians. From recent reports of 
other denominations, it appears that Methodists have 
under instruction, in Bible classes and Sunday-schools, 
about one hundred and thirty thousand pupils, Presby- 
terians over one hundred thousand, and Congregation- 
alists over seven thousand. It is probable that, taking 
Protestants of all classes into account, there are about 
half a million children enrolled in the Sunday-schools 
of the Dominion. The whole land is well looked after; 
indeed, in many parts it receives far too much attention. 
Villages and towns have frequently a plethora of schools 
and gospel ordinances. In no places are there outlying 
neglected masses to be found, such as exist in older coun- 
tries. Even the backwoods of the Province of Quebee, 
and the frontier regions of Ontario, are visited by the 
agent of the Canada Sunday-school Union, and by minis- 
ters and missionaries of the different churches. The 
recent vast influx of population to the. Province « 
Manitoba and the enormous prairies of the North-wes: 
being vigorously followed up by several denominati’ 
especially the Presbyterian Church, whose Gen 
Assembly nearly two years ago appointed one o °' 
most successful and energetic ministers superinter 4 
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of missions in that whole territory. A fund is placed at 
his disposal, by which he is enabled to aid in organizing 
schools and erecting churches in new and destitute 
settlements. This practical and eminently useful 
method is followed by other denominations as well as 
the Presbyterian. 

From personal observation in many districts of 
Canada we are gratified to see very decided improve- 
ments, of late years, in several respects, in Sunday-school 
work. This is true of what may be called external equip- 
ment. There are still some pretty primitive, ill-fur- 
nished, imperfectly heated, ventilated, and lighted 
places of meeting in use." Where such are absolutely 
unavoidable, we are glad to see them, and will never 
despise the good work done without the fine appliances, 
and in profound ignorance of the enlightened methods 
that would be approved by Dr. Worden, Dr. Vincent, 
or a New England convention. And it is satisfactory to 
know that while such drawbacks exist, the true ideal is 
very generally accepted. It is no longer believed that 
dark, dank basements of churches—guasi cellars—are 
fit places, or the best places, for young disciples of Christ 
to have their minds filled with the knowledge of his 
saving truth and love. The barbarous notion that 
children should have the worst of everything, and that 
they can thrive physically, intellectually, and spiritually 
amid bad air, and on uncomfortable, tormenting 
benches, is being treated with deserved reprobation by 
all. School-rooms generally are aboveground, and have 
blackboards, charts, maps, and some sort of a library. 
Improvement in this last item is being brought about 
by synods, assemblies, conferences, etc., preparing lists 
of books fit to be put into the hands of children ; and it 
is believed that it would be a great blessing to Canada 
and the United States, could a grand international bonfire 
be made of all the weak trash which has found its way 
into our schools. And we should make no loss, but con- 
siderable gain, were a number of the endless variety of 
sentimental hymn-books with which the country is 
deluged, consigned to the same doom. 

Superintendents and teachers are better qualified for their 
work than heretofore. This is due to various causes. It 
may be said generally that the nature and requirements 
of their office are better understood and appreciated by 
ministers and churches. Some theological seminaries, 
such as the Presbyterian College, Montreal, give atten- 
tion to training young pastors in this respect. And why 
should not this be universally done? It is manifestly 
essential to true ministerial education because the care, 
the instruction, and the conversion of the young are 
matters quite fundamental to the growth of God’s 
kingdom in the world. But the improvement in our 
teaching staff has not been effected by seminaries. It is 
largely due to free discussion in the press, in conven- 
tions and church courts. By this means the conviction 
has been widely diffused that those who conduct this 
great enterprise ought to be persons of superior intelli- 
gence and education, and withal “apt to teach ”—hay- 
ing their hearts in the work, and possessing a proper 
knowledge, not only of the Bible as their text-book, But 
also of the science and art of teaching. Piety is, of 
course, indispensable; but ignorance and godliness are 
in no way essentially allied, and the day has gone by 
forever when any pious creature who assumed a specially 
religious tone and appearance was supposed qualified to 
be a superintendent or teacher. We have not yet 
attained the true ideal standard, we are far from perfect ; 
but we are working in the right direction, and making 
gratifying progress chiefly in two ways; namely, by 
training teachers in our Bible and normal classes, and 
by securing the services of those professionally engaged 
in our secular schools and colleges who have the heart 
and will thus to serve the Lord. These are uniformly 
successful because they are fit for their post. They 
readily attract and hold both infant and senior classes. 
They solve practically the problem so often discussed at 
length in conventions, “ How to retain our senior 
pupils.” Wecan do it by providing them competent 
teachers, and in no other way; and good it is for any 
country whose secular education is largely in the hands 
of those who are not afraid, or ashamed, or unfit to 
teach the word of God. 

Pastors and many office-bearers in our churches are thor- 
oughly enlisted in the work. Should any venture to 
assume a different attitude, they would scarcely be tol- 

“ated. Christian opinion flows too strongly in one 

ction to make it safe for any religious leader to stand 

'"e or to assume an attitude of opposition to it. Our 

: sters, as a class, are in no way inclined to such folly. 
i She contrary, many of them superintend their own 
3 and teach Bible classes, while a still larger num- 
liver expository lectures on the lessons, as arranged 


by the International Committee. These lectures are felt 
by many to be of invaluable service to teachers—even 
better than printed notes. They concentrate the devout 
thought and feeling of parents and children on the 
work of the school, convey critical and practical infor- 
mation in popular forms, and may serve to save some 
teachers from the temptation and danger of appearing 
before their classes reading from journals and manuals, 
instead of delivering the living truth, fresh from the 
heart, as they carry it in their memories, and realize it 
in their own souls, 

What we have just said of ministers and office-bearers 
may, with propriety, be applied to the vast majority of 
our church-going people of all denominations. They 
are loyal to the Sunday-school, because they see it to be 
not only one of the most efficient agencies for spiritual 
good, but also a strong bulwark against great social and 





national evils—such as intemperance, Sabbath-breaking, 
and unbelief. 

On the whole, leaving minor imperfections, which 
necessarily cleave to all things human, unnoticed, we 
can very decidedly say that the outlook is truly cheering. 

Quebec, Canada. 





MUHAMMADAN THEORIES RESPECTING 
CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. C. W. PARK, 
LaTE MISSIONARY IN INDIA. 


We are accustomed, or used to be, to hear 
Muhammad spoken of as the “ false prophet,” and “ the 
impostor.” It has therefore been easy for us to get and 
retain the impression that Muhammad and all who 
believe in him are bitter enemies of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. So in one sense they are; they do not look 
upon him as a Saviour; there is nothing which will so 
rapidly or so surely arouse the fury of a Muhammadan 
audience—at least, I always found it so in India, where 
there are more Muhammadans than in any other one 
country—than to allude to the doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity. The genuine Moslem is a fierce Unitarian, or 
he is nothing. Yet in their way Moslems cherish a 
deep reverence for Christ. They always speak of him 
with the greatest respect, hardly treating the name of 
their own prophet more reverently. They consider him 
.to have been, with one exception, the greatest of the 
prophets; that one exception, of course, being the prophet 
Muhammad himself. 

The prophet Muhammad taught that he was not sent 
to establish a new religion, but simply to revive the old. 
There had been before his day, he said, revelations of 
the will of God; and the patriarchs, from the days of 
Adam down, had known and walked in the right way. 
But in his degenerate times, men had grievously declined 
from the truth, and it was his mission to win them back 
to the faith of the fathers. He accordingly represented 
himself as standing in the line of prophetic descent, 
which began with Adam, and was continued through 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus to himself; while the 
Koran which he gave to his followers was, as he taught 
them, only a later chapter in the book of revelation, 
which already included the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Gospels. 

The Muhammadan, therefore, acknowledges the Gos- 
pels, not indeed as the latest word of divine revelation, 
but as such only until it was superseded by the Koran. 
He acknowledges Christ, not as a divine Saviour, but as 
the last and greatest of the prophets before his own. 
Yet, though speaking of both the Gospels and the Saviour 
with reverence, the Muhammadan now practically 
ignores both. The one he never reads, and of the other 
he knows little else than the name, and a few stories, 
mostly apocryphal. In short, he knows and believes 
about Jesus Christ only what Muhammad knew and 
believed; and that was little enough. It is next to im- 
possible for the views of Muhammadans about Christ, or, 
in fact, about anything, to change. This is due to their 
blind and unreasoning confidence in their own great 
prophet. Anything, in heaven or earth, on which he 
has given an opinion, is thereby fixed forever. No 
investigation can change it. More light than Muham- 
mad had is impossible. His word is law, and that for 
all time. Progress of knowledge is ruled out. The 
views, therefore, held by Moslems about Jesus Christ, 
must of necessity be those which Muhammad is under- 
stood to have cherished ; and his ignorance about Christ 
and all pertaining to him was woful. His few mistaken 
notions he had probably picked up from the degenerate 
and corrupt Christians whom he had seen in Arabia. 
He had heard of a trinity; and he thought that the three 
persons composing it were the Father, the Son, and the 





Virgin Mary. He knew that the sister of Moses and 


Aaron was named Miriam, and the mother of Jesus was 
Mary; the two names being in Arabic the sume, he 
inferred that the owners of the names were identical. 
He states the fact that our Lord healed lepers, and 
brought the dead to life, but usually couples with his 
mention of these genuine miracles the old legend of the 
clay birds which the boy Jesus was said to have male, 
and caused to fly away. He denies the fact of the eruci- 
fixion, thinking that it would have been derogatory to 
the fame of so great a prophet as Jesus was to be cruci- 
fied, and declares that an effigy was hung on the cross ia 
place of the real Jesus. The one thing in which he is 
correct, so far as he goes, is in his constant declaration 
that Jesus was a great prophet, on whom rested the 
Divine Spirit. 

Such are the views which the Arabian prophet has 
imposed forever, by the simple sanction of his authority, 
upon the Moslem world. No good Muhammadan would 
for a moment dare to think more, or less, or other, about 
Christ than Muhammad thought. To do so would be 
treason. So, to this day, Moslems believe that the 
Virgin Mary is considered the third person of the 
Trinity ; I have heard an Indian Muhammadan declar- 
ing with the utmost emphasis that the mother of Jesus 
was the sister of Moses, and resisting, almost with anger, 
our efforts to point out his error. No amount or degree 
of historical evidence can convince them of the fact of 
the crucifixion. To it all they calmly oppose the dic- 
tum of Muhammad as the end of controversy. If it is 
pleasant to see their respect for Christ as a prophet, it is 
also most painful to notice the willfulness with which 
they blind themselves to his claims asa Saviour. Their 
reverence for him in the first relation might seem to give 
the Christian preacher a certain advantage in his efforts 
to present him in the second; but it is neutralized by 
the persistent bigotry with which they follow Muhammad 
in the denial that Christ was anything more than a 
prophet. It is this persistent bigotry which makes Mos- 
lems, as a class, the most difficult to reach of all those to 
whom the missionary goes. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


oD cee 
JACK’S SCAR. 
BY MARY CLARK JOHNSON. 


Almost every boy has some kind of a scar. Theo- 
dore has a scar upon his cheek, made by falling against 
the stove; Albert a scar on his foot, cut with a hatchet ; 
Franklin a scar on his shoulder, where a horse, named 
Lucy Lolly, bit him; but Jack’s scar is not like these. 

I heard about Jack’s scar at the prayer-meeting last 
night, and a voice in my heart whispered, “ Tell that 
story to all the boys you know.” 

Though, to be sure, Jack is not a little boy. 
young man; a conduct:® on a railroad train. 

A great railroad has its headquarters in our town, so 
almost everybody is either at work for the railroad com- 
pany himself, or else he has a father, or a brother, or a 
cousin who is. 

Last week a conductor was killed,—somebody is killed 
nearly every week. While Jack, with a group of his 
comrades, stood sadly talking about the conductor’s 
death, one of their number, a Christian gentleman, 
remarked: “ There is hardly a man in the railroad ser- 
vice but has been in some way hurt—carries some scar.” 
Whereupon Jack proudly replied that he had been in 
the employ of the railroad company for years, and he 
had never been hurt,—he carried no scar; and, to make 
his statement stronger, he used some very wicked words ; 
for, alas, alas! Jack had learned to swear. 

The gentleman looked sorrowfully at the young man. 
He knew his history; knew that Jack had not been 
brought up to swear, but that he had kept company with 
profane boys and men until he had fallen into the habit 
almost unconsciously, scarcely knowing when he did 
swear. The comrade thought of all this, then said 
earnestly: “Jack, you do carry a scar.” But Jack 
again asserted with an oath that he did not; he was very 
positive there was no scar upon him. “ Ah, Jack, Jack!” 
answered the Christian friend, “ you have a bad scar— 
in your mouth!” 

And girls, too, sometimes have ugly scars. I know a 
lady who says she has a scar on her heart, made by lis- 
tening to some bad stories one day, when she was a girl 
at school. 

Dear boys and girls, you may not be able to prevent 
the scars of accidents upon hands and faces, but I implore 
you to strive earnestly, all the time, fervently seeking 
the help of the Saviour, to keep your mouths and hearts 


He isa 





free from the scars of sin. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1883. ]} 








1, Joly 1.—Joshua, Successor tO MOgeS...........cccseccceereescersecnsevee Josh. 1: 18 
& July 8.—Passing OVOr Jordan ............ccccceeceeves sere cone ..J Osh, 8: 5-17 
& July 15.—The Plains of Jericho...... _ Joa. ‘5: 10-15; 6: 1-5 
4. July 22.—Terne] Defeated at Al..........-cccccccseseeccensecersnenenseeees Josh. 7: 10-26 
6. July 20.—The Reading of the Law. ............ccccccccecseeseeeenenenee Josh, 8: 30-35 
6 August 5.—The Cities of Refuge.....................4066 Josh. 20: 1-9 
7. August 12.—The Last Days of Joshua. Seah. 24: 14-29 
& August 19.—Israel Forsaking God.................. sctovedecenepideaed Judg. 2: 616 
%. August 26.—Gideon’s Army........... icteianainleve Judg. 7: 1-8 
10. September 2.—The Death of Samson. poashemeservessevent ; _Judg. 16: 21-31 
11. September 9.— Ruth and Naomi............ a 
18. September 16.—A Praying Mother... teen eh 3 Eee 
18. September 23.—The Child Samuel..,......20....cccccseeeseeeseesesees i Sam. 3: 1-19 





14. Boptember 30.— Review. 





LESSON VII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 12, 1883. 
Tirtz: THE LAST DAYS OF JOSHUA. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Joshua 24: 14-29.) 

14. Now therefore fear the Lorp, and serve him in sincerity 
and in truth ; and put away the gods which your fathers served 
on the other side of the flood, and in Egypt; and serve ye the 
Lorp. 

15. And if it seem evil unto you to serve the LoRD, choose 
you this day whom ye will serve; whether the gods which 
your fathers served that were on the other side of the flood, or 
the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell: but as for 
me and my house, we will serve the Lorp. 

16. And the people answered and said, God forbid that we 
should forsake the LORD, to serve other gods ; 

17. For the Lorp our God, he i¢ is that brought us up and 
our fathers out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage, 
and which did those great signs in our sight, and preserved us 
in all the way wherein we went, and among all the people 
through whom we passed : 

18. And the Lorp drave out from before us all the people, 
even the Amorites which dwelt in the land: meats will we 
also serve the LorD ; for he is our God. 

19, And Joshua said unto the people, Ye cannot serve the 
Lorp: for he is a holy God; he is a jealous God; he will not 
forgive your transgressions nor your sins. 

20. If ye forsake the LORD, and serve strange gods, then he 
will turn and do you hurt, and consume you, after that he hath 
done you good, 

21. And the people said unto Joshua, Nay ; but we will serve 
the Lorn. 

22. And Joshua said unto the people, Ye are witnesses against 
yourselves that ye have chosen you the LorRD, to serve him. 
And they said, We are witnesses. 

23. Now therefore put away, said he, the strange gods which 
are among you, and incline your heart unto the LORD God of 
Israel. 

24. And the people said unto Joshua, The LORD our God 
will we serve, and his voice will we obey. 

25. So Joshua made a covenant with the people that day, and 
set them a statute and an ordinance in Shechem. 

26. And Joshua wrote these words in the book of the law 
of God, and took a great stone, and set it up there under an 
oak, that was by the sanctuary of the Lorp. 

27. And Joshua said unto all the people, Behold, this stone 
shall be a witness unto us; for it hath heard all the words of 
the Lorp which he spake unto us: it shall be therefore a 
witness unto you, lest ye deny your God. 

28. So Joshua let the people depart, every man unto his 
inheritance. 

29. And it came to pass after these things, that Joshua the 
son of Nun, the servant of the LogD, died, being a hundred 
and ten years old. 





LESSON PLAN. 


. J Power through the Presence of the 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: ef aha 
Lesson Toric: Salvation Urged. 


1, The Choice Urged, v. 14, 15. 
Lesson Ourtaxe: | 2 The Chole Maas 1-2 
3. The Choice Witnessed, v. 22-29. 
Gotpen TExtT: Choose you this day whom ye will serve.— 
Josh, 24: 15. 


Darty Home Reaprinos: 
M.—Josh. 24: 14-29. The Choice Urged. 
T. —1 Kings 18: 21-39. The Choice between God and Baal. 
W.—Matt. 6: 1934. The Choice as to Masters. 
T, —Rom. 6: 12-33. The Choice as to Service. 
F.—John 6: 83-69. The Choice as to the Saviour. 
$. —2 Cor. 6: 118. The Choice now to be Made. 
§. —Prov. 1: 20-33. The Choice made too Late. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
j I, THE CHOICE URGED. 
1. Heathen Gods Denounced : 
Put away the gods which your fathers served. 
Thou shalt have no other s before me (Exod. 20: 8). 


Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve — only (1 Sam. 7: $). 
Ww cain the Lord thy God, end him only . . . serve (Matt. 4; 10). 


i, Israel Advised : 
Choose you this day whom ye will serve. 
ifthe Lord . . . follow him; mbt . . follow him (1 Kings 18: 21). 


Jesus said . . . Follow me (Matt. 8: 
Mary bath that pare (Lake 20 : 42). 





il. Personal Choice Declared : 
But as for me and my house, we - serve the Lord. 
My God ; in him will I trust (Psa. 91 : 
I — follow thee whithersoever * thy koest Matt. 8 : 19). 
rd, I am ready to go with thee (Luke 22 : 33). 
_ The choice is imperative. There is no neutrality in God's war. 
2 The choice is instant. Now is the day of salvation. 
8. The choice is personal. Each must definitely decide for himself. | 
4 b - choice is all-important. On it depend both time and eter- 
y. 
Il, THE CHOICE MADE, 
1. The People’s Prayer : 
God forbid that we should forsake the Lord. 
Lead me to a rock that is higher than E oy 61 : 2). 
Turn us, O God of our salvation (Psa. 85 : 4). 
Lord, to whom shall we go? (John 6: 68). 


il, The People’s Leader : 
For the Lord our God ... broughtusup .. . from the house 
of bondage. 
Thou that leadest ——- like a flock (Psa. 80:1), 
So the Lord alone did lead him (Deut. 82 : 12). 
In the day when I led them out of the land of Egypt (Heb. 8: 9). 
lil. The People’s Choice : 
Nay ; but we will serve the Lord, 


We will obey the voice of the Lord ger — (Jer. 42 : 6). 
We trust in the Lord our God (Isa. 36 : 
We trust in the living God (1 Tim. 4: 10 


1. ee benefits towards us in the past should constrain us to | 
o- his service gratefully. 
2 Ge preservation of us in the present should constrain us to | 
continue in his service trustfull 


8. God’s sovereignty over us at all times should rightfully lead us | 


to acknowledge his authority loyally. 


4. God's promince for the future should enable us to work in his ser- 
vice cheerfully. 


III, THE CHOICE WITNESSED. 

I, The People Witnessing : 

Joshua said unto the people, Ye are witnesses. 
Ye are even my witnesses (Isa. 44 : 8). 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves (Matt, 23 : 81). 
Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee _—s 39 : 22). 
Yeare our epistle written in our hearts (2 Cor. 3 : 2). 
ll, The Stone Witnessing : 

And Joshua said . 
unto us. 
And Jacob ...took the stone ... and set it up for a pillar —, 38: 18). 
The altar .. . shall be a witness that the Lord is God (Josh. 22 : 34). 


This heap js a witness . . . this day (Gen. 31 : 48). 
XY ‘eee hold their peace, the stones would . 


. behold, this stone shall be a witness 


. ery out (Luke 


1. If we desert God’s service, after pledging ourselves to it, we our- 
selves will be witnesses against ourselves. 

2. If we desert God’s service, what should be monnments of our con- 
secration will become monuments of our disgrace. 

8. If we desert God’s service, and our consciences remain silent, the 
very stones will cry out against us. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SALVATION. 
1. Why We Should Seek God : 
ue made us (Gen. 1: > 
i eeeeves us (Psa. 34 ; 2Tim 
etd iw Patt AR 16; Ls. $2). 


2. When We Should Seek Him: 
= trouble (Psa.77 : 2). 
rity (Luke =: 20, 21). 
Fit of all (Matt. 6 : 33 ; 
All the time (1 a gg 16: 11). 
While he may be found (Isa. 55 : 6). 


3. How We Should Seek Him : 
With all the heart (Deut. t 29; Jer. 29: 13). 
With humility (Mark 10: 15). 
Without wavering (Luke 9 : 62). 


4. Where We Should Seek Him : 
Tn the heavens (Psa. 19: 1). 
In the earth (Deut. 4: 39). 
In his temple (Psa. 11 : 4). 
In our own hearts (2 Cor. 6: 16 ; Acts 17 : 27). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The allotment of cities to the 
Levites, among the inheritance of the several tribes (chap. 
21) ; the dismissal of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, to their inheritance east of the Jordan, 
with commendation for their fulfilling their part in the con- 
quest of Canaan (chap. 22: 1-9); their building the altar of 
Ed (witness), as a monument to show that they had part in 
the worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem, and their justifying 
themselves to the ambassadors of the other tribes therefor 
(chap. 22: 10-34); and Joshua’s final admonition to Israel 
(chap. 23: 1-16; 24: 1-13), of which the conclusion begins 
this lesson. 

Piacs.—Shechem, the modern Nablds. 

Tre.—Bible margin, about B. C. 1427. 

Prrsons.—Joshua, and all the tribes of Israel, with their 
elders and officers. 

CrrcumsTaNnces.—Joshua’s admonition, and his short 
summary of the national history, from Terah and Abraham 
down to his own time; and the renewal of the covenant to 
serve Jehovah only, and to put away other gods; then the 
departure of the people, each to his own inheritance, and 
Joshua’s death. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


These verses contain Joshua’s exhortation (vs. 14, 15) with 
the people’s response (vs. 16-18); a fresh admonition from 
Joshua to which the people again respond (vs. 19-21); his 
final appeal to them, and their reply (vs. 22-24); the ratify- 
ing, recording, and witnessing of the covenant thus made 
(vs. 25-27); the dismissal of the people, and the death of 
Joshua (vs. 28, 29). 

Verse 14.—And now fear Jehovah: In the previous part of 
this chapter, Joshua, who was now in advanced age (23: 1), 
delivered a solemn address tothe people, which is introduced 


in the manner usual with the prophets, by the formula, 
“Thus saith the Lord,” and in which God speaks through- 
out in the first person. In this he recites his various acts of 
grace to them, and to their fathers, from the call of Abraham 


| to the conquest and division of Canaan. Upon this, Joshua, 


speaking in his own person, bases this exhortation. Now: 
In these circumstaives, since these things are so. True piety 
is sometimes spoken of as the fear of the Lord, as here; 
sometimes as the love of the Lord (Deut. 13: 3); sometimes 
as the knowledge of the Lord (Hos. 4:1). It is that practi- 
cal acquaintance with the Most High which is joined with 
profound reverence and cordial affection. This state of 
mind and heart, to which he exhorts them, will of necessity 
manifest itself in outward acts of homage and obedience ; this 
is expressed by the words immediately added, and serve him. 
The qualities demanded in this service are in completeness, 
that is, with unreserved devotion of all the powers, not 
marred or mutilated by neglects of duty, or by actual trans- 





gressions, and in truth, without dissimulation or hypocrisy, so 
that the outward service is the true and genuine expression 
of the inward state of heart. And this service must likewise 
| be exclusive; their homage must not be divided between 
| Jehovah and any other deities, between God and idols.— 
And put away the gods which your fathers served on the other side 
of the river: That is, beyond the Euphrates. We learn from 
this passage and from verse 2, that there was idolatry in the 
family of Terah, Abraham’s father, and this was perpetuated 
among his descendants in Mesopotamia, at least to the extent 
of having teraphim (Gen. 31: 30, 35, where the Hebrew 
word rendered “images” is teraphim).—And in Egypt: That 
Israel was infected with the idolatry of Egypt appears from 
Ezekiel 20: 7, 8, as well as from the sin of the golden calf 
(Exod. 32: 4), which was borrowed from the superstitions of 
that country.—And serve Jehovah: That is, him only. 

Verse 15.—And if it be evil in your eyes to serve Jehovah: In 
order to constrain them to the course upon which he is urg- 
ing them, he sets before them the remaining alternatives, 
which are plainly so absurd and repulsive, that no argument 
can be needed to lead them to decline the choice which he 
offers them. If they were disinclined to serve Jehovah, they 
might choose between the gods of their ancestors beyond the 
Euphrates, which had long since been abandoned as unworthy 
of their homage, or the gods of the Amorites, and other 
Canaanitish tribes which had been unable to protect their 
worshipers. The very proposition decides itself. Between 
such alternatives there was only one choice for them to make. 
But if Israel could be so besotted as to choose any other God 
than Jehovah, Joshua plainly tells them that he will not 
follow them.— But I and my house (my family, children, and 
servants, all who are under my control) we will serve Jehovah 
(comp. Gen. 28: 19): The right and the duty of parents, 
under their responsibility to God alone to direct the religion 
of their household, is here affirmed by this pious leader of 
Israel. 

Verse 16.—And the people answered and said, Far be it to us 
from forsaking Jehovah to serve other gods : The expression used 
implies that was something which they regarded as abhor- 
rent, and not to be entertained fora moment. This was not 
a question now propounded to them for the first time. They 
were not asked to decide between the service of deities to 
whom they had stood in no relation heretofore. It would 
involve the abandonment of one to whose service they had 
already pledged themselves, and to whom they were bound 
by the strongest ties, for other gods who had no claim upon 
them whatever. And, further, they recognize the fact that 
the worship of Jehovah and of other gods is incompatible 
(1 Cor. 10: 20, 21). The same worshiper might pay his 
devotion to various heathen divinities; the service of one 
did not exclude that of others. Such divided homage men 
sometimes propose to pay to Jehovah (2 Kings 17 : 33), but 
it is impossible from the nature of things (2 Cor. 6 : 14-18), 
and the Lord will not accept it (Matt. 6: 24). This is true 
not only of pagan deities, but also of the more subtle idolatry 
of the heart (1 John 2: 15; 5: 21). 

Verse 17.—The people here adopt almost verbatim the lan- 
guage of the preface to the ten commandments (Exod. 20: 2), 
from which both the first commandment and all the rest are 
a natural and necessary corollary. The argument is: 
“ Because God is Jehovah and our God and Redeemer, there- 
fore we will have no other gods, but will serve Jehovah, and 
keep all his commandments.” The language used is interest- 
ing as a fresh corroboration that the people were in posses- 
sion of and familiar with the ten commandments; so that 
their subsequent idolatry and departures from God were in 
palpable violation of known law.—For Jehovah: This divine 
name, wlich here stands in contrast with the various deities 
of the heathen, is not an unmeaning designation, but descrip- 
tive of his exalted being. It is expounded by God himself 
(Exod. 3: 14) as meaning I am, and I am that Iam. It 
denotes that he is self-existent, and the sole source of all 
existence, and hence the only and the sure ground of depen- 
dence, and of confidence (Isa. 45: 21, 22). He is what he is, 


immutably the same, his purposes shall ‘nk his promises 
shall be fulfilled (Num. 23: 19; Psa. 89:34; Mal. 3: 6). 
He is what he is, possessed of every perfection, infinitely, 
absolutely perfect ; and from this supreme excellence of his 
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nature he has a rightful and exclusive claim upon the hom- 
age and service of all rational and moral beings. All this is 
involved in his name “ Jehovah,” and is the first reason here 
assigned for their pledge of adherence to him. 

The second reason is found in the words our God, which 
means more than that he was their national deity, as other 
nations had their gods(1 Kings 11: 38; Jer. 2: 11), to which 
they were attached by the accident of birth. But he was 
the God who had graciously chosen them from all the nations 
of the earth to be specially his own people, and in infinite 
condescension had entered into covenant with them; and 
whom in turn they had deliberately chosen to be their God, 
and in the most solemn manner, and repeatedly bound them- 
Selves to his service. Should they now annul his distin- 
guishing grace, and their own covenant engagements ? 

The third reason is found in the vast benefits which he had 


_ conferred upon them, some of the most signal instances of 


which are recited in this verse and the next. First, the 
deliverance from the bondage of Egypt, by which they were 
constituted a nation —He t is that brought us wp and our 
fathers; This, which was accomplished for their fathers, 
availed for them, so they might be said to have been led 
forth from Egypt along with their fathers, and doubtless 
many still survived who were in their early childhood at the 
time of the exodus. Secondly, the mighty miracles which 
accompanied and succeeded it, by which his divine power 
and grace were so marvelously displayed.—And who wrought 
before our eyes those great signs: Namely, the plagues of Egypt, 
the passage of the Red Sea, and the supernatural interposi- 
tions of God in the wilderness and in Canaan in the way 
both of judgment and of mercy. The most common terms 
for miracles in the Bible are “signs” and “ wonders,” since 
they are on the one hand tokens of the divine presence and 
agency, and on the other hand departures from the usual 
course of events, and so calculated to excite astonishment. 
Thirdly, his guardian providence exercised over them in all 
the privations and necessities of their forty years’ march 
through the wilderness, and all their perils from hostile 
tribes and nations on the way. 

Verse 18.—Fourthly, his expulsion of the Canaanites. 
And Jehovah drave out all the nations (the various peoples 
who had occupied Canaan, Deut. 7: 1), and the Amorite 
that dwelt in the land (with particular reference to the con- 
quests east of the Jordan, Deut. 31: 4) from before us: We 
uso will do what Joshua had declared should be done by 
him, and by his house, we will serve Jehovah. 

Verse 19.—Lest the people might have uttered this pledge 
hastily, and without considering what was really involved in 
it, Joshua reminds them of the seriousness of what they were 
undertaking, and points out its difficulty and its peril. He 
would have them weigh the matter well at the outset, and 
count its cost, so that they might not be intimidated or dis- 
couraged subsequently, if all did not go as well as they 
expected (Luke 14: 23 ff.).—And Joshua said unto the people, 
Ye will not be able to serve Jehovah: He does not mean, of 
course, to declare that this is absolutely impossible; for this 
is the very thing that he was urging them to do, and would 
have them resolve todo, But he would have them under- 
stand that there were serious obstacles in the way, and great 
danger that they would not succeed. He would remind them 
of past failures, and of their present weakness, and so shake 
them out of their vain confidence, and make them feel their 
need of earnest struggles, and of divine assistance. In two 
particulars Jehovah was absolutely removed from all other 
deities.—For he is a holy God: Of spotless moral purity and 
infinite exaltation (Lev. 19: 2).—He is a jealous God: Who 
will not suffer a rival (Exod. 20: 5); and consequently he 
cannot tolerate iniquity, or suffer it to go unpunished (Amos 
3: 2).—He will not forgive your transgressions nor your sins : 
His mercy to the penitent does not relax the severity of his 
retribution to those who go on in their transgressions (Exod. 
34: 6, 7). 

Verse 20.—Past mercies afford no security against future 
judgments to those who forsake him. 

Verses 21, 22.—As the people renew their pledge of obedi- 
ence, Joshua solemnly charges them, in view of what they 
have now done, that they will be witnesses against them- 
selves in case of any future departures from the Lord. 

Verses 23, 24.—From the fact that there is no mention of 
the actual surrender or destruction of strange gods (that is, 
foreign deities), as in Genesis 35: 4, 1 Samuel 7 : 4, and that 
there is no record of any idolatry on the part of the genera- 
tion that entered Canaan, but, on the contrary, evidence of 
their geal (Josh. 22:16 f.), and a commendation of their 
piety (24:31), it cannot be supposed that there was any 
prevalence of the worship of false gods among them at this 
time. If any among them had secretly lapsed into idolatry, 
they are now exhorted to put it aside, and all are bidden to 
dismiss any inclination toward it which they might have in 
their hearts. And the people for the third time distinctly 
pledge their service and obedience. 

Verse 25.—The declarations now made by Joshua on the 
part of God, and the pledges given by the people, constitute 
a fresh ratification of the covenant between Jehovah and 
Israel. And this was now imposed or made binding on the 
people as a statute, something prescribed by lawful authority, 








and an ordinance (Heb. “ judgment”), that which is just and 
right in itself, a rule for human conduct, and a standard to 
be followed by the competent tribunal in passing its sentence. 
—In Shechem: The Septuagint substitutes “Shiloh” both here 
and in verse 1, and in this place adds the words “ before the 
tabernacle of the God of Israel,” from the feeling, doubtless, 
that this solemn transaction must have taken place at the 
Mosaic sanctuary. Others have imagined that the ark and 
the tabernacle must have been transported to Shechem for 
this occasion ; but of this there is no intimation. Shechem 
was selected for this public assembly because of its historical 
associations, as the spot where Abraham had built his first 
altar in the promised land (Gen. 12: 6, 7), where Jacob’s 
household had put away their strange gods (35: 4), and near 
which Joshua had built an altar when Israel renewed their 
covenant with Jehovah (Josh. 8: 30). On this venerated 
spot that covenant was now entered into afresh. 

Verse 26.—Joshua now recorded these transactions in the 
volume of the law which Moses had written. The bearing 
of this statement on the authorship of the book of Joshua 
was sufficiently discussed in the Preliminary Observations 
(The Sunday School Times for June 16, p. 371). A great 
stone was then set up as a monument of this transaction. Some 
have supposed that it bore an appropriate inscription; but 
there is no authority for this conjecture. The stone itself 
was sufficient (comp. Josh. 4: 20 f.).—Under the oak: Or 
terebinth, the same, perhaps, that is mentioned in the his- 
tory of Abraham (Gen. 12: 6, “plain” in the Eng. Ver. 
should be “ oak”) and Jacob.— Which was in the sanctuary of 
Jehovah: The sanctuary meant could not be a building, for 
the oak was in it. And there is no mention of sacrifice on 
this occasion, nor any implication that sacrifices were ever 
offered there. The expression “before God” (v. 1) does not 
imply that this was a place for sacrificial worship (comp. 
Gen. 27:7). It was simply a place rendered sacred by what 
had been done there in the days of their fathers,—a hallowed 
spot. The same word is in Numbers 28 : 29 translated “ hal- 
lowed part,” and used of the portion of their gift which was 
consecrated to God. 

Verse 29.—When Joshua died, the same honorary epithet, 
“the servant of the Lord,” was applied to him, as had been 
given to Moses (Deut. 34: 5). It isan honorable record of 
a long, laborious, and eventful life, and suggests the reward 
which is the complement of faithful service (Matt. 25: 21). 





CHOOSING ONE’S OWN GOD. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The chief passage in the Old Testament, for a parallel 
illustration of all the doctrines contained in that which 
offers itself to us to-day, is found in the story of Elijah’s 
peremptory demand upon the priests of Baal (1 Kings 18: 
21-29). There the teaching is precisely the same in principle 
as this here in the story of Joshua’s call for an immediate 
choice of one’s God. We address ourselves on the present 
occasion to the easy task of suggesting a few practical lessons 
for definite use. 

I. A distinct issue is proposed before each human soul 
between the service of the Lord and any other service (v. 14). 

Joshua tells those people to serve the God of their fathers, 
and put away idols. He does not pause to inform them now 
that these so-called deities are “no gods,” as the apostle says 
afterwards (Gal. 4:8). He does not ridicule the thought of 
worshiping one end of a log, and cooking with the other end 
in the fire, as the prophet does (Isa. 44: 15-17). He does 
not taunt them with the unsympathetic character of wooden 
eyes and noses, as the psalmist does (Psa. 115: 4-8). He 
admits that some of these forms of heathen worship have 
possessed power to turn the fickle men and women into sin. 
So there are two sides to the question just at present; they 
are to settle between them. 

A great point is gained when any one is really constraihed 
to see that there are always what Elijah called “two opin- 
ions,” between which human souls stand halting. It is not 
worth while to waste time over the inquiry whether there is 
anything resembling real idolatry in a modern Sunday- 
school, or congregation, or community. Whatever turns 
away one’s mind and heart from true religious service of 
Jehovah is for the time being this man’s god, and must be 
dealt with as an existing fact in his case. 

Il. There can be permitted no mingling of any two forms 
of devotional service so as to be accepted by God (v. 15). 

The challenge of Joshua is sometimes misapplied or at 
any rate misunderstood. He assumes that these rebellious 
people already are backsliders from their covenant; they 
have decided to forsake the Lord Jehovah. Hence he now 
demands that they shail select some other object of worship 
out of the miscellaneous aggregate of divinities offered them 
in the heathen systems around them. “Take some old 
Egyptian gods whioh your fathers used to burn sacrifices unto, 
or some of these new ones which the willing Amorites have 
lately presented ; at least, get a god expeditiously for your- 
selves; as for me, I serve Jehovah still.” 

The New Testament is even clearer than the Old on this 
explicit point; for Christ told the world in language that 
cannot be mistaken, “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 








We are informed concerning some nations that “they feared 
the Lord, and served their graven images.” That is not 
possible with a God like Jehovah who wrote the first com- 
mandment on the stone table at Sinai. Some of those 
ancient disciples of confusion “swore by the Lord, and some 
swore by Malcham” (Zeph. 1: 5). Another great step of 
advance in moral instruction is reached, if only men can be 
made to see that Naaman was as foolish as he was ungrateful, 
when he thought he could erect an altar to Israel’s God, and 
on days of public procession could go with his master and 
bow down in the house of Rimmon (2 Kings 5: 18). The 
whole teaching of the gospel is against this. “What concord 
hath Christ with Belial; what communion hath light with 
darkness?” (2 Cor. 6: 14-18). 

III. The decision for God’s service is left to the uncon- 
strained choice of human free-wili, each man for himself 
(v. 16). 

Evidently those people understood the essential righteous- 
ness of their leader’s challenge, They knew he could not 
hold himself responsible for their behavior beyond the 
reach of his personal authority; they must choose whom 
they would have for a god. The language here is singularly 
strong; a similar expression occurs in chapter 22: 29. As 
commonly interpreted, it might seem as if these strange and 
volatile creatures were willing to swear by the very Jehovah 
they had left, that in no sense do they mean to leave him: 
“God forbid!” The Hebrew means, let it be an accursed 
thing for us that we should forsake the Lord! Now the test 
of their feeling would have been found in their instantaneous 
relinquishment of the deities they were so coolly canvassing 
for a permanent selection (1 Sam. 7: 3). 

It is not likely that these serious admonitions of the 
ancient story will make any impression unless we come to 
the full understanding that one may make wealth, or fame, 
or office, or leadership in fashion, or literary eminence, so 
much an object of seeking, that it shall be actually his god. 
Any form of mere worldly desire may become one’s god in 
this sense ; it occupies the place of God, it demands his ser- 
vice instead of God. Sometimes one’s ambition resembles 
yet more closely the curious mistake of these Israelites; he 
will take his oath, “God forbid,” that he should forsake 
God. For he is worshiping correctness of life, honesty of 
dealing, conscientiousness of behavior, generosity or noble- 
ness of spirit, and means to call this irreproachableness of 
life his religion. Some of us will remember there was a 
portion of the crew, up in the Arctic solitudes with Dr. 
Kane, who thought one of the icebergs once was more safe 
than the ship they were tossed in. The battered Advance 
had indeed had a weary time for some days, but it would 
float through many a blocked passage yet without being 
crushed: but they leaped, in their pride, out upon the 
glittering mountain of crystal, and so were left behind. 
They took their chances: who could constrain them? Souls 
decide freely ; even God prefers a free service. 

IV. The purpose of serving God is to be made and 
announced immediately, and holds for all time (vs. 17-24). 

The promptness with which Joshua’s challenge was met 
argues for its reasonableness. But we are not left to conjec- 
ture. The multitudes of his hearers proceed at once to 
state the whole process of their coming to a conclusion, and 
then their leader helps them with a few suggestions of his 
own. These motives in their order are precisely what influ- 
ence minds and hearts now. (1.) Gratitude comes earliest; 
the people recall what Jehovah has done for them, and for 
their fathers. It is one of the most pathetic and influential 
of all considerations for each thoughtful man, how much his 
father’s counsels and his mother’s prayers, and God’s provi- 
dences altogether have done for him. (2.) In the next place, 
fear comes in as a motive. Joshua frankly told them that it 
was not a safe thing to do, to leave Jehovah, when he had 
given them so much care and love. He was a “jealous” 
God ; he noticed even small slights, and petty neglects ; how 
likely it would be that he would turn against them, if they 
forsook his service altogether; he might do them hurt, and 
consume them, although he had been so kind as to do them 
good. (3.) Then consistency is urged. These tribes were 
their own witnesses ; how many times they had covenanted 
already that they would never turn away to the heathen 
gods again. There were altars and pillars and stone cairns 
already beginning to multiply in the new land they had 
entered, each one of which pleaded for consistent service as 
it had been so often promised. 

It must be urged in our day that more steadiness of fol- 
lowing Christ is necessary among young Christians. We 
have in the old histories read of one of the ribald kings of 
England, who had a shield upon which was engraved a 
figure representing God, and another representing Satan 
right alongside; and underneath these he had scrawled 
with his own hand the motto, in bold letters, “ Ready 
for either; catch me who can.” This is speaking more 
frankly than most; but it says what many say by their 
irresolute action. “ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 

V. The decision for God’s service carries with it all the 
personal influence one possesses to persuade others (v. 15). 

We follow this most interesting story on to the end. We 
look with a curious and eager enthusiasm upon those men 
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and women lifting their monument under the great oak in 
Shechem. But when all the ceremony is over, we return to 
the early verse of the record, that we may read again the 
grand and heroic words of Joshua himself as he gave them 
his challenge. He pleaded with a fickle throng ; but some 
of them loved him, and stood by him and Moses still; he 
therefore made no hesitancy in using his power of moving 
them to the right and the good and the true. “As for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

Mark (1) how intelligent this personal decision was; (2) 
then remember how courageous it was under the circum- 
stances; (3) dwell a moment upon its independence ; (4) then 
follow its lead. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In this lesson we are shown: 


WHOM TO SERVE, AND WHY; AND THE COST OF RIGHT 
SERVICE. 


I. We Should Serve the Lord (vs. 14, 15). 

If. The Lord has Won a Right to our Service (vs. 16-18). 
III. The Lord’s Service is our Only Safety (vs. 19, 20). 
IV. Entire Surrender is the Cost of the Lord’s Service 

(vs. 21-29). 


I. WE SHOULD SERVE THE LORD. 


Now therefore fear the Lord and serve him. ... And ¢f tt 
seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose you this day whom ye 
will serve (vs. 14,15). We are sure to serve some god. No 
man living is his own master. No man can claim that he 
yields no deference, gives no service, to any superior. One 
man serves his appetite; another his lusts; another his 
ambition, One man gives all deference to his political 
party, another to his country, another to mankind generally. 
One man is subservient to public opinion ; another yields only 
to the opinion of his immediate circle, but he defers wholly 
to that ; yet another is under the strong will of a single supe- 
rior man, One man submits himself to what he calls 
Reason; another to what he calls Science; another to what 
he calls Common Sense; and each of these men is ready to 
yield himself unreservedly to that which bears the outward 
appearance of this master. Man is so constituted that he 
must, and will, be in service of some kind. The strongest 
illustrations of this are found in the bigots of unbelief. 
There is no sectarianism so narrow and intense as sectarian 
“liberality ;” the sectarianism that is hostile to all positive- 
ness of conviction outside of its own restricted limits. It is 
not, therefore, a question whether we shall serve the true 
God, or serve nothing at all; but the question is, Shall we 
serve the true God, or false gods? Shall we give ourselves 
up to that which is rightly above all; or surrender ourselves 
to that which we ought to be above? Unless we serve the 
Lord, whom do we propose to serve? Unless we are living 
for Him, for whom are we living ? 


Il, THE LORD HAS WON A RIGHT TO OUR SERVICE. 

The Lord our God, he itis . . . which did those great signs in 
our sight, and preserved us in all the way; . . . therefore will we 
also serve the Lord (vs. 17,18). God has done enough for us 
to justify his demand on our loving service. His doings in 
our behalf have been sufficient to inspire our confidence in 
him at all times. And the contrast of the Lord’s doings with 
the doings of any other god we have known, or have 
attempted to serve, is in itself a reason for our committing 
ourselves to him without hesitation or reserve. We have 
been disappointed in ourselves, in our fellows, in the public 
generally, in what we called Science, or Reason, or Common 
Sense; in whatever else-we rested on, or looked up to, as a 
safe commander ; but we have not been disappointed in the 
Lord. No promise of his ever failed us. We never erred 
through obeying one of the Lord’s commands. We have 
found so far, by every experiment of our lives, that the Lord’s 
way for us is sure to be better for us than our way, or than 
anybody else’s way, for ourselves. “Therefore will we also 
serve the Lord.” 


Mil. THE LORD'S SERVICE IS OUR ONLY SAFETY. 

Tf ye forsake the Lord and serve strange gods, then he will turn 
and do you hurt (v. 20). In making any choice, it is impor- 
tant to look at the alternative. And the alternative choice 
in this case is between serving the Lord and battling the 
Lerd. There is a great conflict in progress. The Lord and 
his loving subjects are in conflict with the Devil (who is rep- 
resented in all the unworthy and false gods) and his willing 
followers. There is no exemption, and no discharge, in this 
war. Every person must be on one side or the other. He 
who is not for the Lord, is against the Lord. And he who 
decides not to serve God, thereby elects to defy God. And 

makes up a square issue. Then the contest wages. 
God, or his enemies, must finally give way. Who can doubt 
the result, in such a struggle? It is of no use for us to say 
that we won't be influenced by fear. We ought to be afraid 
of the consequences of a wrong choicé, and of a wrong course 
iy life. We ought to be afraid to fight God. Love and grati- 
tude ought to be sufficient to bring us into the Lord’s service. 
Ui they are not so, a fear of God’s power against us ought cer- 








tainly to keep us from turning against God. It isn’t safe to 
give battle to God. Unless we serve him, we do give him 
battle. 


IV. ENTIRE SURRENDER IS THE COST OF THE LORD'S SERVICE. 

Now therefore put away .. . the strange gods which are among 
you, and incline your heart unto the Lord (v. 23). It is of no 
use to try to serve the Lord—and other gods. A great many 
persons do try that thing. A great many persons think that 
that is a proper thing to try. They even miss-read the first 
commandment, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” 
as though it meant, Thou shalt not give any other god the 
first place in your affections, but you must reserve the 
foremost place for God, keeping other gods in the background. 
But that commandment is, in fact, Thou shalt not have any 
other god, any god but God, before him—in his sight; 
and all the universe is in his sight, is before him. If you 
would have the Lord as a dweller in your heart, you must 
put the whole of your heart at the Lord’s disposal. Every 
other god must be put away from you, put away by you. 
Unless you are wholly the Lord’s, you are not at all the 
Lord’s. Unless you have surrendered yourself uncondition- 
ally and unreservedly to the Lord’s service,—yourself, your 
talents, your possessions of every kind, held as for him, 
ready to be used or to be given up at his call,—you have not 
entered the Lord’s service. You cannot be in the Lord’s ser- 
vice until you are ready for that. Are you in the Lord’s 
service? If you are not, do you realize the alternative of 
your choice? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


It will be well, before proceeding to the lesson, to call atten- 
tion to the points made by Joshua in the convention of the 
rulers, which preceded that of the people. His theme was: 
“Cleave unto the Lord your God, as ye have done unto this 
day.” 1. He reminded the rulers of the fact that God had 
fought for them, and then he made the pledge in behalf of 
God that the Lord would drive out the enemies that yet 
remained. 2. He exhorted them to be very courageous, to 
keep the law of Moses, that they might not come to serve 
idols, and that they might continue to have the irresistible 
helpof God. 3. He warned them of the fearful consequences 
of forsaking God. The Lord would no more drive out the 
nations, and they would become scourges in their sides and 
thorns in their eyes until they should perish from off the 
good land that God had given them. And in the midst of 
this warning, he recalled to their minds the fact, that not 
one good thing had failed of all the good things which the 
Lord their God had promised should come to pass. Thus 
by awaking their love through the memory of what God had 
done for them up to the present time, and by awaking their 
fear regarding what he might do in the future should they 
turn away from him, Joshua sought to make sure of the 
fidelity of the rulers to the Lord. Now, coming to the con- 
vention of the people, we see: 

I. The Choice Urged.—The place where the people were 
gathered together for this renewal of the covenant was sin- 
gularly appropriate. It had been the scene of God’s first 
covenant with Abraham (Gen. 12: 6, 7), and under an oak 
there Jacob had buried—“ put away ”—the strange gods that 
he had found in his household (Gen. 35: 1-4). The asso- 
ciations of the place would give force to Joshua’s appeal. 

1. The exhortation. The exhortation of Joshua commences 
with a “now therefore.” Our lesson is the appeal that fol- 
lows the previous statement of facts. That statement had 
summarized God’s wonderful dealings with Israel. (1.) God 
had taken Abraham out of a land and a family of idolaters. 
(2.) God had brought the seed of Abraham out of Egypt 
with mighty manifestations of his power. (3.) God had 
delivered the Amorites into their hands, and had not listened 
un@ Balaam’s desire to curse the Israelites, but had caused 
him instead to bless them. (4.) God had driven out the 
inhabitants of the land of Canaan, and had given to his peo- 
ple a land for which they had not labored, cities which they 
had not built, and vineyards and olive-yards which they had 
not planted. Joshua had proved the right of God to the 
homage of his people. Now he exhorts them: (1.) “Fear 
the Lord, and serve him in sincerity and in truth.” All 
that God asks in return for his great mercies toward us are— 
reverence and sincere service. The service that he desires 
is sincere—not formal, nor compelled, but coming from the 
heart. (2.) “Put away the gods,” etc. It is quite likely 
that there were some even in that generation who still 
secretly worshiped the idols of Egypt and of Mesopotamia. 
There has been no generation in which God has found his 
supreme place in the hearts of all. God still has to struggle 
with idols—not now, in our own land, of the ancient sort—but 
gold does not need to be run into the mould of an image to 
be an idol, and place and power and pleasure may be wor- 
shiped, though they have no forms at all. There is no mid- 
dle ground. If God is to be served in sincerity, then “ put 
away” all other gods. (3.) “Choose you this day whom ye 
will serve.” In this, look: (a.) At the time. “ This day.” 
Now is the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation. 
No one has any right to presume upon to-morrow. (b.) At 





the choice. The people were purchased—yet free. God had 
a right to their service, but he would not compel. We are 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, such as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ,—but God does 
not put manacles upon any one for whom he has purchased 
the right of liberty, and drag him into freedom. (c.) At the 
alternative. “The gods which your fathers served... 
the gods of the Amorites.” The choice was between the 
living God and insensate idols; between the One who had 
powerfully helped them and those who had no ability to 
help ; between the potent and the impotent, Our choice is 
between the world and God—between that which will destroy 
and the Giver of eternal life. (d.) At the absurdity. “If it 
seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose,” etc. The very 
statement is sufficient. If any one ever found it evil toserve 
the Lord, there might be ground for hesitation. The evil 
comes from not serving him. 

2. The declaration. “ But as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” Those were the ringing words of a leader 
who said, Come, and not,Go. They were the words of a man 
who did not wait to find out which way the crowd was going. 
They were the words of a man who believed that one with 
God is a majority. The words of such a man have power. 

II. The Choice Made.—1. The people's answer, The answer 
was prompt, unhesitating, and devout. “God forbid that we 
should forsake the Lord to serve other gods.” It was an 
affirmation that now they were serving the Lord only. 

2. The people’s reasons. The people gave their reasons for 
their resolution to continue on in serving God. (1.) God had 
brought them up out of Egypt, from the house of bondage, 
with great signs. When God has made one free, that is 
reason enough for serving him. (2.) God had preserved 
them in all their wilderness journey. God does more than 
free a man from the bondage of sin—he keeps him when in 
the midst of temptation. (3.) God had driven out the peo- 
ple who were occupying the land. “Therefore will we also 
serve the Lord; for he is our God.” Good reasons all— 
good now as they were then. 

3. The people warned. Joshua did not mean that this 
revival should be of a character that should soon pass away. 
Hence, to fix the people in their resolution, he warned them 
faithfully in regard to what they were undertaking. He did 
not represent a religious life as an easy one to live. He 
warned them: (1.) Of their inability. “Ye cannot serve 
the Lord.” Four reasons he gives for this statement. (a.) 
“For he is an holy God.” He will not accept of a service 
that is insincere or unholy. (b.) “He is a jealous God.” 
Therefore will accept of no divided service. His honor he 
will not share with another. (c.) “He will not forgive your 
transgressions nor your sins.” The attitude of God toward 
sin is that of eternal, uncompromising hostility. So long as 
any one continues in sin, he can count only upon the wrath 
of God. For one continuing in sin there is no forgive- 
ness. (2.) Of their danger. “If ye forsake the Lord, 
... he will . . . consume you.” This threat meant some- 
thing, as after experience proved. It means something, also, 
when Christ says: “These shall go away into eternal pun- 
ishment.” 

IIT. The Choice Witnessed.—1. By themselves. “Ye are 
witnesses against yourselves that ye have chosen the Lord to 
serve him.” The solemn pledge to serve the Lord is one from 
which no one ever can getaway. Itis a pledge that, as here, 
should be repeated until its binding obligation is ful y 
felt, 

2. By the covenant. “Joshua made a covenant with the 
people that day.” So now, those who have made an open 
profession of their faith in God and of their intention to serve 
him, unite in a covenant with the Church and before the 
people, that is ever a witness against them, if they do not 
keep it; for them, if they faithfully observe it. 

3. By the stone. “Behold, this stone shall be a witness 
unto us; for it hath heard,” etc. The stone acted asa moni- 
tor. The people never could see it without being reminded 
of their solemn covenant to serve the Lord. It was a mute 
voice that plead with them to be faithful to their vow. So 
does each church-spire plead with every Christian to remem- 
ber the promises that he has made of fidelity to his Saviour. 

Was Joshua’s care and effort of any avail? “ And Israel 
served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of 
the elders that overlived Joshua.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What period of Joshua’s life was devoted to exhortation 
rather than conquest? (Title.) What was the great burden 
of his charge to Israel? (Golden Text.) 

When were the two and a half tribes allowed to settle 
beyond Jordan? (Josh. 22: 1-4.) With what charge did 
Joshua dismiss them? (22: 5,6.) With what blessing did 
he dismiss the other half-tribe of Manasseh? (22: 7, 8.) 
Relate clearly the story of the altar of Ed. Where did 
Joshua live? (19: 49, 50.) Where did he assemble Israel 
to hear his first valedictory address? With what object? 
(23: 14-16.) What charge did he base on their knowledge 
of what God had done for them? (23: 6.) What one on 
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their knowledge of what he had done to idolaters? (23: 7-9.) 
What one in their knowledge of God’s warnings? (23: 
11-13.) How did his object differ in the second assembling 
of Israel? (24: 25.) Before whom did they assemble? 
(24: 1.) Does the opening clause of the second address 
indicate that it was of greater authority than the first, or 
does it not? What is the essential element in all acceptable 
worship? (24: 14; John 4: 23, 24.) Name six or eight 
reasons why Israel should have loved and trusted the Lord 
(vs. 3, 5, 8, 10, ete.). What greater reason have we? (1 John 
4: 9.) By whose choice is man made a religious being? 
sy whose choice is it determined what God, or gods, he will 
serve? (v.15.) What is meant by “the other side of the 
flood”? Why did Joshua call upon this people who had 
long before entered into covenant with God to choose between 
gods? (vy. 23.) Why do Christians need now to renew their 
covenant? How many reasons did Israel give for their 
ready renewal of their choice of God? (vs. 16-18.) How 
many of these reasons should avail with us? What thoughts 
of God’s character and our moral condition should be 
present in renewing our covenant? (v. 19.) What hope of 
future favor may we base upon our present purpose of 
righteousness? (v. 20.) Should these considerations deter 
us from making an open choice of our Lord’s service, or only 
temper and solemnize the act? (v. 21.) How dare we prom- 
ise what we know we cannot perform? (1 Cor. 10: 13; 2 
Cor. 12:9.) In what position before the world does a public 
promise to God place us? (v. 22.) What is a witness? 
How are we witnesses against ourselves in serving God? 
(v. 23.) How only can we avoid perjury? (vs. 23, 24.) By 
what means did Joshua seek to aid his people in keeping 
their covenant? (vs. 25-28.) What means may we employ 
to the same end? Describe the three burials with which 
this book closes (vs. 29-53). 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This contains more of the practical and didactic, and 
less of narrative, than our usual lessons. Do not be confined 
to the selected verses, nor the exact language; but adapt 
them to child-life and thought, and teach “in simplicity and 
in truth,” that each one must choose; and how, why, and 
when the choice should be made. Question to bring Joshua 
before the minds of the children. Who chose him to lead 
the people? What promises did the Lord make to him 
before they crossed the Jordan? What were they to know; 
to think of day and night; to obey? How old was Joshua 
when he became the leader of Israel ? For twenty-five years 
after they came into Canaan, Joshua was at the head of the 
nation; the Lord.often spoke to him, and told him how to 
teach them. 

After the cities of refuge were set apart, Joshua lived 
quietly in his own home, resting after a long hard life, 
begun as a slave in the brickyards of Egypt ; a wanderer in 
the desert ; a servant of Moses; a brave soldier; and all the 
time a servant of the Lord. He was an old man, and he 
wanted once more to gather round him the elders and 
judges and people fora last talk. When a friend is going 
to leave you for a long time, don’t you remember every 
good-by word? But if the friend were dying, and said 
some last things, could you ever forget? Joshua was 
afraid the people might forget God, after he died, and he 
wanted to say some things they would remember. A few 
short words will stand for what he said. (Put them on the 
blackboard.) “Serve ye the Lord.” Whom beside could the 
people serve? Had they ever served any other gods? When, 
Joshua was a young man, he went part of the way on a 
mountain with Moses, when God gave two tables of stone. 
What was written on them? As Moses came down from the 
mountain he heard singing and shouting. While the leader 
had been listening to God, the people had all been worship- 
ing an idol. What was it? 

Perhaps some of the people had kept hidden away some 
little images, such as their great-grandfathers once wor- 
shiped. Even the family of Jacob, from whom all Israel was 
named, had such idol gods; and Jacob took them away, and 
hid them under an oak which was by Shechem. That was 
the very place where Joshua had this last talk, near the 
mountains of blessing and of cursing. He reminded the 
people of the strange gods of their old fathers, and of the 
heathen people in the lands around, and again he told them 
to put them away and serve the Lord. One word he wanted 
them to obey. “Choose.” What is it to choose? He told 
them to decide which they would serve, dumb idols and 
graven images, or the true God. Joshua showed them by 
his own example; he said, “ As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” Is not that the true way to teach? I: 
you want others to do it right, do it yourself. 

The people were ready to promise. Oh no! they would 
never forsake the Lord. “God forbid that we should do any 
thing so wicked,” they said. Then they gave five reasons 
why :— 

(1.) God brought our fathers out of slavery in Egypt. 
(2.) He did great signs and wonders in our sight. What 
were some of those wonders? (3.) He kept us safe all the 





way we went,—safe through the Red Sea; he fed us in the 
desert; gave water from the rock when thirsty; led us by 
night and day ; healed us when bitten by serpents ; forgave us 
when we sinned. (4.) Enemies were driven out before us: 
giants slain; Jericho given to us; Ai was conquered after sin 
was put away; nations driven out to give us the land. (5.) 
“He is our God,” they said. He had promised to be their 
God, and they had promised to be his people. What word did 
they say to all the blessings, and the words of cursing, when 
they met on the mountain sides? Joshua answered them 
with another reason: (6.) If they forsook God, he would 
punish. They promised again, “ We will serve the Lord.” 
Joshua asked again if they would surely choose the Lord; 
and four times over they said, “The Lord our God will we 
serve, and his voice will we obey.” When did Joshua say 
they must choose? 

Would it have been wise if they have said, “Some of our 
people are very young, let us wait?” Or suppose they had 
said, “ Let us serve idols now and try it, and come to the Lord 
after a while” ? Would God accept any such worship? Is it 
enough to make promises? Joshua was so afraid the people 
would not keep the promises, he wrote down what they said, 
and put it in the safest place they had ; he rolled the writing 
in the book of the law. Do you suppose there are any neg- 
lected Bibles now, where a piece of writing might be lost fora 
long time? Joshua wanted to keep their promises in sight. 

There was a holy place in Shechem. Abraham built an 
altar there by an oak-tree; so did Jacob: and probably in 
the same place the people had the ark in sight. Joshua 
took a great stone, and set it up by the oak-tree. “Look,” he 
said ; “ this stone shall be a witness of all the Lord has said, 
and the promises you have made to him.” He said the 
stone had heard it all: could a stone hear? He meant 
all had been said within sight and hearing around that 
stone, and it should stand there to be a witness, a reminder, 
lest they break their promises, and deny or forget God. 
How many reasons in this lesson why they should never for- 
sake God? How many why they should choose to serve 
him? Has not God done more for you than he did for them ? 
Could you count your mercies? When was the best time 
for the Jews to choose? How with you? He says, “Now is 
the accepted time.” “To-day if you will hear his voice.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE SERVICE OF GOD. 


— 


JOSHUA SAID: 
CHOOSE BETWEEN 


GODS YOUR FATHERS 
SERVED, 

GODS OF THE AMOR- 
ITES, 

STRANGE GODS, 


THE TRUE GOD. 





THE PEOPLE ANSWERED: 
WE WILL SERVE 


DELIVERED 
THE LORD OUB GOD, WHO PRESERVED vs. 
PROTECTED 


IF THE LORD BE GOD, FOLLOW HIM. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“Oh, happy day, that fixed my choice.” 
“ Hasten, sinner, to be wise.” 

“Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

“Come to the Saviour, make no delay,” 
“Sinners, turn, why will ye die?” 

“ Have you on the Lord believed?” 

“ Take the name of Jesus with you.” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


In the light of the present day, the most striking oriental- 
ism of the first verse of the lesson is almost lost by our trans- 
lation “the Lorp” instead of the personal name Jehovah, 
and in the failure to preserve the emphasis which rests upon 
“him” in the original. The personality of Jehovah is 
intended to be brought out in strong contrast with the gods 
which the “ fathers served on the other side of the flood and 
in Egypt.” Not that an idol was anything or anybody in 
the eyes of Joshua; but the contrast was heightened by the 
rhetorical figure of speaking of such things or imaginations 
as persons. 

The gods of Egypt have been more or less familiar in the 
older books; but the discoveries in ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia furnish us, if we will, with a vivid picture of the 
gods served “on the other side of the flood,” which might 
now be expanded into quite a voluminous mythology. Among 
these were probably the seven nameless and sexless spirits, 
powers of wickedness, whose description is familiar in the 
ancient poem, whose translation begins with “Seven are 
they.” Istar, whose descent into Hades is likewise familiar 
in the beautiful translated poem, was doubtless another. She 
was well known in Canaan in Joshua’s day, under another 





name. Others were Anu, Bel, El, Marduk, Sin, Shamash, 
Nabu, and Raman, whose peculiar provinces may be read 
about in many recent books on Assyria and Babylonia. Sin 
was the moon-god, Shamash the sun-god, Marduk was leader 
of the gods, and so on. But it is not best to venture on 
details, for we are not sure of the system of mythology actually 
accepted by Abram and his ancestors, before God called the 
former to get out from his kindred, and go to the land which 
would be shown him. El, it would seem on the whole, was 
not recognized as a distinct god by those idolaters; but the 
question is still in dispute among the Assyriologists, 

Most interesting, also, would be an expansion of the idea 
expressed in “serve him in sincerity and in truth ;” that is 
more literally, perfectly and in faithfulness, Though spir- 
itual ideas are not wanting in the Babylonian poetry, yet it 
is plain that the common service of the gods was a slavery of 
sacrifices and degrading performances, the like of which the 
Israelites had more than once indulged in to their cost. But 
here is a bright gleam, entirely unmistakable, that “to obey 
was better than sacrifice,” in the thought of Joshua; and 
that his mind was awake to the truth that no service that 
might be called technically religious was of avail without 
the perfect heart and the faithful heart; that obedience 
to the law in the ordinary life was the vital thing in religious 
service, or in Jehovah-service. These short words of Joshua 
show him to have been a type of his great Namesake in his 
spiritual teaching, as well as in his bringing the people into 
the promised land as conquerors. On all such subjects [ 
know it is easy to imagine and preach the results of imagina- 
tion, but‘here this is in the text. Compare verses 19 and 23, 
where the translation is perhaps rather more in accordance 
with modern thought than is the original, but less so than 
that of verse 14. 

In verse 15, likewise, the emphasis will be clearer if we 
read “what one” for “whom ;” though the English is not 
kept perfect by that expedient. The preceding phrase con- 
tains an orientalism which may need notice. “If it seem 
evil” (literally, “if it be evil in your eyes”) is about equiva- 
lent to “if ye do not like,” or, “if ye dislike.” It is not an 
expression which refers to a deliberate judgment of the rea- 
son, but to the feeling of like or dislike, loving or loathing, 
acquiescence or aversion ; to choice with all its elements. 

In verse 16, our English Version, as every commentator 
is bound to notice, rather surpasses the Orientals in an expres- 
sion that might seem characteristic of the latter. Fond as 
they are of swearing on all occasions, I do not remember to 
have often heard the name of God used in the way in which 
our translators use it here. Of course, “God forbid ” is not 
literal, but a rendering of a deprecatory word by an English 
exclamation common in the days of the translators and ear- 
lier. The expression I have oftenest heard from Oriental 
lips is simply the word for “never;” but, of course, others 
are in common use. 

It is hard to deny that the ancient Oriental thought in such 
expressions as “an holy God” and “a jealous God,” means 
almost as much one who is separate from all others, and strict 
in his demands, as it does “holy” and “jealous” in the 
modern acceptation. In other words, the complete idea was 
veiled in language shaded by the people’s own conceptions 
and consequent use of words; and it becomes more and more 
unveiled as we get to know better the subject-matter which 
really underlay and underlies the words. That God is holy, 
in the mind of a hearer of Moses (and perhaps of Joshua) 
probably meant first (I do not say chiefly) separate from all 
others; not to be served in the same way as others, but in a 
way marked out in the law; and that he is “ jealous” meant 
that no others could be served with him. Still, as ‘to the 
“jealous,” we are better interpreters than a hearer of that 
time could be. Lawyers are apt to say that “ law is a jealous 
mistress ;” and we can see how neglect in other pursuits 
brings its own punishment. And the Lord’s jealousy gen- 
erally works out in the same way; the agencies that work 
his wrath are those that operate in the neglect itself of those 
who forsake or neglect. 

If any one doubts that this is a proper view of the under- 
current of Joshua’s language, let him study the address of 
Joshua, the people’s response, and Joshua’s rejoinder. He 
will see allusions to, and quotations from, the words of the 
decalogue, and other parts of the Pentateuch, on both sides, 
condensed here almost to poetic strophe and anti-strophe, 
If Joshua had no deeper, no more Oriental, ideas than the 
bald, literal representation of God as jealous like a man, and 
avenging after the manner of men, then the opening sentence 
of the lesson soars far above, cut loose from the rest of the 
discourse; and there is no special pertinence in writing the 
people’s promise in the book of the law. And, it might be 
added, Joshua’s declaration that the stone “ hath heard the 
words,” etc., is to be taken as the announcement of a literal 
miracle. It is one thing to use the words “holy jealousy” 
and another thing to comprehend their meaning. Granting 
that Joshua was teaching elementary truths to children in 
the faith, still the language has that expansive quality 
which belongs to inspiration and prophecy. “God is not 


mocked” is the burden of it; but the explanation which the 
apostle subjoins was not added in the times of starlight. I¢ 
is, “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
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AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


In the writings of one of the English deists occurs a 
quaint sentence which suggests a phase of gratitude not 
often thought of. “I approve very much,” says Boling- 
broke in his Letters, “the devotion of a studious man at 
Christ Church, who was overheard in his oratory enter- 
ing into a detail with God, as devout persons are apt 
to do, and, amongst other particular thanksgivings, 
acknowledging the Divine goodness in furnishing the 
world with makers of dictionaries.” And a German 
translator of Bolingbroke, whose zeal for English litera- 
ture was greater than his knowledge of it, introduced 
this English university student to his German kinsmen, 
as thanking God for the direct creation of dictionaries! 

If the Oxford student of nearly two centuries ago had 
reason to be thankful for the existence of such diction- 
aries as existed in his day, no less reason have those who 
live in a time when the labors of Johnson, and Webster, 
and Richardson, and Worcester, and Ogilvie, and 
Latham, and Skeat, are made available for popular use. 
It would be difficult for students of the present genera- 
tion to put themselves back in thought to the time when 
oral tradition was the only key to the interpretation of 
important words and phrases in, say, the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; or to the time when such strictly topical and non- 
alphabetical collections of words as appear in the Ono- 
masticon of Julius Pollux, were the only representatives 
of the modern dictionary; or to the still more recent 
period when monkish collections of glosses served the 
student of the ancient tongues as dictionary and “ anti- 
quities” in one. The modern child is born into a civili- 
zation which has blossomed into a profusion of diction- 
aries and encyclopedias; and their presence is accepted 
by him as belonging as much to the established order of 
things, as the water which starts from the faucet at his 
touch, or the gas which illuminates his father’s house. 

And yet, with all this profusion, the number of first- 
class English dictionaries, if we exclude the technical 
and special lexicons, is not large. Of American diction- 
aries of English, Webster and Worcester can lay claim 
to this honor. England has produced a long series of 
English dictionaries, of which a goodly proportion were 
published before Dr. Johnson’s famous Dictionary, which 
is te 'popularty supposed to be the first work of this class; 
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Johnson and Walker, and the Imperial Dictionary of 
Dr. John Ogilvie, there is no really excellent and reason- 
ably complete general English dictionary in popular use 
in England. Richardson’s matchless English Dictionary 
can hardly be called a popular work. 

The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language, or, 
as it is more generally called, Ogilvie’s Dictionary, 
appeared between the years 1847 and 1850. At that 
time it was the most extensive English dictionary 
extant; but its chief point of difference from other Eng- 
lish lexicons was the introduction of pictorial illustra- 
tions into the text; thus, like the ancient Egyptians, 
adding the pictured symbol to the written word, and 
reintroducing the determinative. Before that date, only 
a few lexicographical works, and these dealing mainly 
with technical subjects, had employed this help to 
understanding; but no sooner did a general English dic- 
tionary with illustrations appear, than the idea was 
eagerly caught up by publishers in both England and 
America. In 1855 it was found necessary to issue a sup- 
plement of twenty thousand words to keep the work 
abreast of the language. And for the last ten years Mr. 
Charles Annandale, the competent successor of Dr. John 
Ogilvie in the editing of this dictionary, has been 
engaged in preparing the edition which is now presented 
to the American public, without revision or alteration, 
by The Century Company. In its present revised and 
enlarged shape, the lexicon contains nearly a hundred 
and thirty thousand words, or at least ten thousand words 
more than the last edition of Webster. 

The first thing which an American will notice when 
he begins to examine this dictionary, is that it is dis- 
tinctively English in orthography. Not only are such 
words as “color,” and “ favor,” spelled, after the English 
fashion, “ colour,” and “ favour,” but words like “ fulfill- 
ment,” “traveler,” etc., have a non-indicatory form, like 
“ fulfilment,” or a misleading one like “traveller.” Of 
course that whole class of words derived from the Greek, 
Latin, and French, which in England generally end 
in “re,” as “theatre,” “centre,” and in America are 
often spelled with final “er,” as in “ specter,” follow the 
English method,—although here, as also in the words 
ending in “or” [“ our”), and in many other cases, the 
American form is given in its proper place in the dic- 
tionary, with a simple reference to the English form, for 
definition and explanation. Indeed, this plan of giving 
the American form with a reference to the English, is 
carried out with more consistency than was to be 
expected ; even “segar” is not denied a place in the list 
of English words. 

Another thing which the reader will be pretty sure to 
find out is, that this dictionary does not differ so much 
from Webster and Worcester as was to be expected. 
Making allowance for such coincidences as are to be 
explained by references, on the part of the editors of the 
English and American works, to common sources, it is 
yet significant that the American publishers of the 
Imperial Dictionary feel called upon to state that as 
“ certain owners of American copyrights” have claimed 
that undue use has been made of their property, in the 
compilation of this dictionary, arrangements have been 
made with the proprietors of such copyrights, in virtue 
of which the sale of this work in America will not be 
hindered. In the great stock of important words which 
are to be found in all dictionaries published before 1880, 
the definitions in the Imperial Dictionary correspond 
pretty closely, often exactly, both in phrasing and order, 
with those in the two great American dictionaries; and 
the differences here are apt to be in the omission, on the 
part of the English dictionary, of Americanisms, and in 
its greater richness in Scotticisms and English provin- 
cialisms, 

It may be well just here to give a few instances of the 
general correspondence between this edition of the 
Imperial Dictionary and earlier editions of Webster and 
Worcester. Under the word “covenant,” Webster gives 
five different shades of meaning; Worcester also gives 
five, four of which are in substantial—almost literal— 
agreement with Webster. The Imperial Dictionary 
gives four, agreeing in substance, though much ampli- 
fied, with the four corresponding definitions of the 
American dictionaries ; and the fifth, or legal definition, 
of the word, as it stands in the American dictionaries, 
appears in the Imperial Dictionary, as a sub-definition 
under one of the main definitions. Under the word 
“ professor,” Worcester has three definitions, and Web- 
ster two. The Imperial Dictionary corresponds verbally 


with Webster’s definitions ; with a slight addition to the 
first, and a longer addition to the second, on the use of 
the title “professor” in Scotland, Germany, and Eng- 





Webster are followed much more closely than those of 
Worcester; and good sense is shown in this preference. 
A comparison of a few of the less important words, as 
they are defined in the three dictionaries, may give a 
better idea of the inter-relations of the three works: 


WEBSTER: 

Stayedness, n, 1. Staidness. See STaAIDNESS. 2. Solidity ; 
weight. [Rare.] Camden. 

Stayer, n. One who, or that which, stays, stops, or restrains ; 
one who upholds, or supports ; that which props. 

Stayhole, n. A hole in a stay-sail through which the hanks 
pass which join it to the stay. 

WORCESTER: 


Stayedness, n. The quality of being staid; staidness.—See 
STAIDNEss. Camden. 


Stayer, n. One who stays, holds, or supports, “ Stayer of 
our troops.” 
Stayhole [lacking]. 
THE IMPERIAL: 
Stayedness, n. 1. Staidness. Camden.—2. Solidity ; 


weight. 

Stayer, n. 1. One who, or that which, stays; one that stops 
or restrains; one who upholds or supports; that which props. 
—2. A man or horse able to hold on for a long course. 
[Colloq.] 

Stayhole, n. A hole in a stay-sail through which it is 
seized to the hanks of the stay. 

These three examples may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the correspondences and differences in the great body 
of words common to all three dictionaries. It will be 
seen that Worcester is scantier in definition than either 
Webster or the Imperial; that the definitions of the lat- 
ter are often literally, generally substantially, identical 
with those of Webster; and that the changes are com- 
monly not improvements. Inthe examples given above, 
one addition is made by the Imperial to Webster; that 
of the English colloquial use of the word “stayer.” In 
some of the more important words, quite large amplifica- 


” 


tions are made,—amplifications which in their fullness _ 


sometimes suggest the Real-Encyclopedia rather than 
the dictionary. This over-stepping of proper limits is, 
however, a common fault with modern lexicographers. 
For example, of the three lexicons now under discussion, 
Worcester’s is the only one which resists the temptation 
to enter the field of the cyclopzdia in the definition of 
the word “steam-engine.” Webster briefly explains 
the theory of the steam-engine, and then proceeds to 
classify the various kinds of that machine; the Imperial 
goes farther, and gives a history of the application of 
steam to locomotive machinery. 

As regards the additions which have made the Imperial 
Dictionary the most copious dictionary of the English 
language for the time being, (for who forgets that 
every yearis bringing closer to completion the great 
English Dictionary of the English Philological Society, 
begun in 1858, and still employing the time and 
talents of so many investigators in Europe and America?) 
they are of three kinds. The greater number belong 
to the large class of what may be called fugitive words, 
words which are manufactured to fit a momentary 
need, and which never attain sufficient literary recogni- 
tion to be considered permanent acquisitions to the lan- 
guage. These are the words which are made by the 
attaching of one of the common English prefixes or 
affixes to some word in ordinary use, and which any- 
body can make and unmake at his pleasure. Thus 
between the words “unneth” and “unnumerable,” 
Webster’s Dictionary has one word, “unnooked;” 
Worcester has ten, “unneutral,” “unniggardly,” “ un- 
noble,” “unnobly,” “unnominated,” “unnoted,” “un- 
noticed,” “ unnotified,” “ unnourished,” “ unnumbered.” 
The Imperial drops out the word “unnumerable,” but 
has twelve words in the corresponding space, having 
added “unnetted,” “unniggard,” and “ unnobleness” to 
the Worcester list, from which it also drops out “un- 
neutral.” It ought to be said, moreover, that both 
Webster and the Imperial (under the prefix “ Un-” in 
the body of each) expressly disown the attempt to make 
an exhaustive list of these compounds. 

A second class consists of additions from the vocabu- 
laries of Scotland and the North of England. It was to 
be expected that this dictionary, edited and printed as 
it has been in Scotland, would be richer than most 
others in marking the dialectic peculiarities and verbal 
usages of the inhabitants of North Britain; and this 
expectation is fulfilled. Not only are the peculiar 
shades of meaning in which English words and phrases 
are used north of the Tweed, clearly indicated in the 
definitions; but those Scotch words (old English words 
for the most part) which have successfully reinvaded 
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modern English, and a goodly number whose invasion 
is not yet successful (such words, for instance, as couthie 
“kindly,” and spate, “a torrent” or “a flood”) appear 
in the alphabetical list. 

To the third cass belongs a small list of words, which, 
however, form the most important additions to the 
dictionary. These are the new scientific, theological, and 
general terms which have come into literary currency 
within a year or two. It may be said generally, that the 
new words which are to be found in the supplement to 
Webster are here transferred to the body of the diction- 
ary ; together with the addition of a goodly number of 
other technical terms. But the additions here are not so 
numerous as one might expect in view of the fact that 
this dictionary so largely exceeds others in the number 
of its words. The most recent words are still, from the 

‘mature of the case, lacking; and so far as this lexicon 
goes, it may yet be many years before the “ dude” finds 
suitable recognition in an English dictionary. 

Like Webster’s, the Imperial Dictionary has a supple- 
ment. It contains between twenty-five hundred and | 
three thousand words; and it is curious to note that | 
while most of the words in Webster’s supplement appear 
in the body of the Imperial, not a few have been left 
over for the Imperial supplement. As an indication of 
the proportion of technical terms in the two dictionaries, 
the words in each, under the letter “ X,” which of 
course includes only technical words, may be compared. 
Webster, the supplement included, has seventy-four ; 
the Imperial has ninety. Worcester falls below 
Webster, having only fifty. 

It ought here to be said—what, perhaps, no one 
would be more ready to acknowledge than the present 
editor of the Imperial Dictionary—that the compilers 
of this, as well as of other English dictionaries, owe not 
a little to the lexicographical labors of the men in virtue 
of whose scholarship Webster’s dictionary holds its 
present high position both in Europe and America. 
The English language, which, centuries ago, leaped over 
the German Ocean into what is now called England, 
there to receive a freer and a richer development, has in 
these latter days crossed the Atlantic Ocean into a 
broader land and to a field of wider growth. It cannot 
but bé that the future developments of the English 
language will take place largely upon this continent; 
and more and more the English laborers in the field of 
English lexicography will be compelled to avail them- 
selves of the work of American scholars, in recording 
the swifter growth of English in its new home, stimu- 
lated and modified as that will be by the contact of fresh 
foreign influences which are lacking “ in the tight little 
island” of Britain. It is a pleasant experience to an 
American in glancing over such a work as the Imperial 
Dictionary, to note how largely English editors have 
drawn their material from the work of American 
scholars of English, and how well American work stands 
the test of English examination—and appropriation. 

It ought also to be said that American and English 
compilers of English dictionaries are alike in need, at 
present, of a word—of caution. The eagerness manifested 
by the publishers of the larger dictionaries to swell the 
lists of words contained in their publications does not 
augur unmixed good for the lexicon of the future. At 
one time a dictionary was supposed to include only 
legitimate English; now, it need hardly be said, the mere 
fact of a word being recorded in a dictionary gives no 
assurance that it is a legitimate English term. The 
insensate demand for a dictionary which will be so 
many thousand words ahead of its rivals, almost forces 
the modern lexicographer to gather in the latest slang 
of the rough, or the latest barbarism of the ignorant, 
on precisely the same footing as any new and proper 
coinage. Wedo not say that Webster, Worcester, and 
the Imperial, are sinners above others in this respect. 

As regards the appended lists of names, etc., the 
Imperial Dictionary falls much behind Webster; and 
the American will look in vain for many of the helps 
which he would naturally expect to find. A list of 
“Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Ancient Names;” 
another of “Modern Geographical Names;” one of 
“Foreign Words” which frequently form part of geo- 
graphical names, with examples of their use ; a fourth of 
“ Foreign Words and Phrases; ” and a fifth of “ Abbrevia- 
tions and Contractions,”—exhaust the contents of the 
appendix. The lists given are, however, without excep- 
tion, commendably full. 

When we come to the material execution of the 
Imperial Dictionary, there is little room for else than 
praise. The binding is strong and handsome; the four 
volumes are neatly and uniformly divided; the printing 
is soft, broad, and black ; the various styles and sizes of 





contrast without offending the eye by the incongruous ; 
and the paper is thick and creamy. It is a fitting dress, 
noble and plain, for a great English lexicon. 


Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green 
Alabama, state, at Tuscaloosa 
Vermont, state, at Northfield 
Maine, state, at Bangor 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord. .......++..+sse0.. November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton. ......... ...sseeereeere 
Oregon, state, at Salem 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——$—==<—————— 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 


segendeonese conngense August 21-23 
September 5, 6 
September 11, 12 
October 23-25 


seen een eeeeeeese eeeeeeeee 
se eweeees ceeeeaeee ceeees 
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November 14-17 
November —— 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
biccde desecsens concnouss eeouecees ebeeseces cecndnduscosceeginate July 11-24 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
County, Temmessee.........0+ceceereeeceeeeees July 17 to August 26 
Take Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chicago, Ilimois..............c++++-+0+++0e-July 17 to August 1 
Theological, Scientific, and Literary Association of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, Wilberforce, 
i July 20 to August 2 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
nod easead sheasibidecsetapebddshnavibvoisncnsnsiends July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
stbcdelghscGiasedeabennbibeipenineneppeesnay July 25 to August 1 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, Ohio, July 24 to August 5 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 
Lawrence River, New York July 25 to August 5 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, Mountain Lake 


Prrerrrrretrt tte 


seeeee ceeeeseee 


Park, Garrett County, Maryland................000 August 7-17 
Shenandoah Valley Summer Assembly, at Mount Jackson, 
Virgimia.......0...cceececseecesces sseenesee cesses sesceeseeees August 7-17 
Mahtomedi Summer Sunday-school Assembly, White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota ..........cccccsesceseee cossscoes cocceeses August 7-20 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
WOR nccipnanccnsecocen sacs secabsoe cossccsossisoncssase séenessss August 7-27 
Lisbon Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Cedar Rapids, 
BOG ciitienccesecnerenncsccesens <sstnadiesncnsb chonathabbdedel August 14-21 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
Mammneh ms 0 tis. ..000s .00s0e.0sc0s cocensncn coseccece sensesese August 22-31 





WORKERS IN*t COUNCIL. 


—Encouraging progress was reported at the recent 
convention of the Newfoundland Sunday-school work- 
ers, held at St. John’s. Between fifty and sixty delegates 
were present; and there was a large attendance of Sun- 
day-school teachers. On Sunday, July 8, a mass meet- 
ing was held in the Park, with twenty-five hundred 
present. The reports indicate an increase of from four 
to five thousand, in Sunday-school membership, over the 
last official report; making a membership of about 
twenty thousand on the island. 


—From Mr. D. P. Ward, the statistical secretary of 
the Dakota Sunday-school Association, comes the fol- 
lowing account of the recent territorial convention, held 
at Mitchell: “We have just closed the Ninth Annual 
meeting of the Dakota Sunday-school Association. 
About 150 delegates were in attendance. Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs and Miss Lucy J. Rider of Chicago gave most 
valuable assistance, in the conduct of the convention. 
The most marked interest and enthusiasm characterized 
each session. The statistics of the past year were 
inspiring; four hundred and sixty-four schools are 
reported,—an increase of over one-half from last year’s 
report, 20,579 are reported as members of these schools, 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent from last year’s report. 
The territory has been divided into thirteen districts. A 
member of the Executive Committee has been chosen 
from each district. Our work never looked so encour- 
aging as now. There are four missionaries of the 
American Sunday-school Union at work in southern 
Dakota, and the excellent reports are largely due to the 
efforts of these missionaries. Twenty-one counties are 
organized. Nearly all have held conventions during the 
past year. We have still, however, scores of counties 
unorganized, and our population is nearly 250,000. ‘The 
fields are white unto harvest.’” 


TEMPERANCE. 


— Three petitions, with nearly two hundred thousand 
signatures, in favor of the Sunday closing of drinking- 
saloons in England, were presented to the House of 
Lords on a single day of this month. 

— Some of the woman temperance workers of Illinois 
are making arrangements to have the penitentiaries of 
the state supplied with temperance literature. That 
seems an example worth following by others. 


— Paternal government has some advantages, after all. 





twpe are judiciously chosen so as to give the needed 





places in his principality, on the ground that he does 


not wish his subjects to become idle, effeminate, or cor- 
rupt. 

— Not many temperance missions are held in mid- 
ocean; but some blue-ribbon delegates, on their way to 
Canada, recently set an example in this line. They held 
gospel temperance services in behalf of the sailors and 
passengers of their ship ; gained 17 new pledges, and dis- 
tributed 98 blue ribbons. Among those who took the 
pledge were the first mate and the chief engineer of the 
vessel, 


— Drinking-places are not usually favorable spots for 
the study of political economy. Yet the student of 
finance might get a lesson on the development of the 
money idea, from the practice of an inn-keeper in the 
south of England. When his customers are out of 
money, this man receives buttons in payment for his 
beer; and when his customers are again “ flush” of 
money, they have to take the buttons back as change. 


\ 


GENERAL, 


—This year the subject of the Mildmay Park Confer- 
ence, held at Mildmay Park, England, was “ Union 
with Christ.” The meetings were presided over by Mr- 
8. A. Blackwood, as they have been for many years’ 
Among the more prominent workers who took part in 
the proceedings, were Pastor Theodore Monod, Dr: 
Andrew Bonar, Dr. Munro Gibson, the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes. This was the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Conference. 


—Chicago is one of the cities which are rich in 
evangelistic agencies. The report of “ Bible Work,” 
one of the city missionary agencies, for April, May and 
June, shows 218 cottage prayer-meetings held, together 
with 70 mothers’ meetings and 653 school prayer- 
meetings. There were also held 39 sessions of 
sewing-schools, with an attendance of 4,765 in all; 
361 garments were received for distribution, and the 
money receipts for the quarter were $1,218.89. Miss 
E. Dryer, of the Bible Work Room, 150 Madison Street, 
Chicago, states that she will be glad to hear from “ any 
young Christian woman who desires to give a year to 
Christian work, as preparatory to a consecrated Chris- 
tian life, either in home or foreign lands.” 





PERSONAL. 


—Herodotus is one of the authors whose accuracy of 
statement in points of archwological detail has received 
unexpected witness from the modern decipherment 
of the monuments. It is of interest to know that 
Professor Sayce, of Oxford, is preparing a new edition of 
the history of this author, with illustrative notes drawn 
from modern discoveries in the East. 


—If Cyprian was the first man who proclaimed his 
unwillingness to become a bishop, in words which have 
become famous, many a faithful bishop since has felt the 
burden of his office too hard to bear, and has been glad 
to lay the weighty responsibility aside. A flutter has 
been created in the English ecclesiastical world by the 
announcement that the Rt. Rev. Christopher Words- 
worth, Bishop of Lincoln, has given notice of his inten- 
tion to give up his bishopric. Bishop Wordsworth is 
seventy-six years old, and is best known in general 
religious circles by his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, his Commentary on the Bible, and his Greece, His- 
torical, Pictorial, and Descriptive; although he is the 
author of numerous other works, historical, theological, 
and poetical. He isto be distinguished from his brother, 
the Rt. Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland, who is the Bishop Wordsworth of the New 
Testament Revision Company. 


—In The Christian Advocate, the editor, the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, gives some pleasing personal reminis- 
cences of the late Father Tom Burke, whom he heard, in 
public addresses, on several occasions. He says: “ His 
elequence was worthy the name of Burke, and had the 
power, which Edmund Burke lacked, of holding his 
audiences spell-bound. Indeed . .. Father Burke, as 
an orator, was of the type of Patrick Henry. ... He 
was above the medium height; his forehead was low, 
his complexion dark; in his clear, piercing eyes were 
the only indications of the great genius that was in 
him. He had a grand, sonorous baritone voice, a fluent 
delivery, and a splendid action. His dramatic power 
was marvelous, and as a word-painter he was unequaled. 
. . . Father Burke had a remarkable memory, of which 
he made great use. He knew every hymn in the 
Breviary by heart; also all. of Moore’s melodies. He 
was a constant reader and a general student, but never 
took more than a few minutes in preparing his discourses, 





The Prince of Montenegro has closed all the drinking- 
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heart, enforcing i Baclblnds with a clear 


delivery, and a use of gestures that were 
as little studied, and yet as effective, as 
his language.’ ” 


THIS AND THAT. 


—_—@——_— 


There is yet much to be done in the 
way of fostering and promoting a proper 


observance of the Sabbath, in our land | 


and in other lands; and when it is seen 
that in some localities there is far less 
strictness than formerly in regarding the 
sanctity of that day, there is a temptation 
to fear that the day itself is losing its 
proper hold on mankind. Yet it is doubt- 


less true that never before in the history | 


of the world were so many persons, or so 
large a portion of the human race, observ- 
ing that day sacredly for rest and wor- 
ship as at the present time. And even 
in lands where it has long seemed for- 
gotten, the Sabbath is commanding new 
attention, and new movements are making 
for its observance. In illustration of this, 
a correspondent of the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin, writing from Rome, says: 

Considerable stir is beginning to be made 
in Italy for the observance of a day of rest. 
“ Better late than never,” your readers will 
say ; and those among them who are familiar 
with the Continental Sunday will remember 
how it is to many of the daily toilers in 
the cities merely a day of extra toil. Those 
in the employ of restaurant keepers, barbers, 
etc., really work harder on Sunday than any 
other day ; and so do the followers of numer- 
ous small trades, which might well be 
suspended on one day out of the seven without 
serious inconvenience to the community. 
The Mutual Help Shopmen’s Society here 
has voted the following order of the day: 
“Applauding the initiative taken by the 
Workman’s League at Milan, this assembly 
affirms the necessity of the Sunday rest, and 
authorizes the Executive Council to move 
towards proctring this result.” In Genoa 
several firms employing a number of persons 
have themselves inaugurated the movement. 

That there never was a time when the 
study of the Bible was so widespread and 
so thorough as now, is true; but it is 
also true that much yet remains to be 
done before the popular knowledge of the 
Bible is such as can be considered either 
creditable or satisfactory. The editor of 
the [London] Sunday-school Chronicle 
recently attended a Bible-reading; and 
his report of what he saw and heard 
there, is not reassuring : 

References could not be verified; passages 
were misquoted ; the connections in which texts 
stand were wholly disregarded; favorite 
theories were again and again read into the 
Scripture language ; and it seemed impossible 
to keep the company to the thoughtful discus- 
sion of any point. Yet they were Christian 
people ; they had been children of Christian 
homes and Sunday-schools; attendants on 
cultured ministries for many years; and daily 
readers of the best of books. Nevertheless, 
they knew their Bible sentimentally, and 
not intelligently ; and for them it remained, 
to a very large extent, a grand, closed book. 

If the present generation of Sunday- 
school scholars are to know the Bible 
better than those who have gone before 
them, they must be taught, for one 
method, to read the Bible as they would 
read any other book; to go to it to find 
what is in it; to take it in its naturalness 
and straightforwardness, The Bible has 
been read too long in the light of special 
theories; and its sayings have 
torted out of all proportion 
ingenuity of system-makers and the igno- 
rance of those who blindly followed them. 
The scholars must be trained to make the 
Bible its own interpreter, to read every 
text in the light of its connection rather 
than in that of popular quotation, to 
distinguish between the various stages of 
God’s revelation, and the various speakers 
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who are bite in ita, pages, and to 
interpret every book, and every part of a 
book, from as close a knowledge as pos- 
sible of its date, its author, its occasion, 
and its object. For such a training the 
International series gives an excellent 
opportunity ; and no teacher ought to con- 
sider himself as doing fairly by his schol- 
ars, who does not aid them, as far as he 
ean, to gain the power and the habit of 
thus independently studying the Bible for 
themselves. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETc. Send 
to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.1., for pamphlet. Mailed free. 

THE SUMMER ISSUE OF STRAW- 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S QUARTERLY, 
just out, is a splendid number. Every page 
is of interest to the ladies. New fancy-work 
designs and stitches ; instructions in amateur 
art, and how to adorn the person and decorate 
the home ; a pretty piece of new vocal music; 
and the Summer Fashions in every depart- 
ment of Dry Goods fully illustrated. Price, 
15 cents. Get acopy from your newsdealer, 
or send to StRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





EVERY MOTHER KNOWS THAT 
the greatest care is necessary during the first 
three years of a child’s life, and the most 
dangerous mistake made in the care of infants 
is that of using the wrong kind of food. AR 
starch foods are very injurious. Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi, President N. Y. Medical Society, 
says: “Horlick’s Food for Infants is deserv- 
ing of more favorable mention than others, as 
it is a food in which the starch has been con- 
verted into dextrine and grape sugar, and is 


therefore more easily digested.’”’ Book on 
treatment of’ children sent free. Horlick’s 


Food Co., Racine, Wis. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


my Every jobbing and retail ‘druggist in J America sells 
N. K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger.” “ N. K’s. 








Wi your weeping eyes, Housekeepers. . Clark's 
Rubber Castors save ys our carpets and floors. 





OF UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE | 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of these Song-Books will give you satisfac- 
tion in your ‘Sunday ~school. 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents each by Mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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6245 | 252) He 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on tgp es: and sold in 
ev hundreds, viz, : Size 2c. ; Sige ‘* 252,” 
00, 10c, ; ** 6245. 4 per 100, 
L etters size “ bay + Jalfabe ts, 5c.; “ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free samples. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


300 Choice Selections suitable for writing in 
Autograph Albums. The best collection ever 
issued. 64 p: pages, paper cover, 15 cents; bound in cloth, 
30 cents. Stamps taken. Address. J.S. OGILVIE & 
CO., 31 Rose Street, New York 

YOR ALL SUNDAY-SC HOOL SUPPLIES address 


Amoricaa. | Baptist hg) ee Society, 
Rew York "ago, or St. Louis. 























ora LIBR TRY. 


HOWTOCOLLECT FU SA = ryt FREE. ANS 


GoopENOUGH & WoeLom, 122 Nassau St., N. | 
SHROMO CAR 
PRESSES, TYPE, | ROMO CAR Dey Scrap- 
price lists, & S. DUNN, 2106 Orkney St., Philad’a, Pa. 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Booksand Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent.g NaTIONAL, PUBLISUING Co., Phila., Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy. F For cir- 
culars, address Cov. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., F Princ ipal. 
I R. WARRING’S Gaitizary Boarding School, Pough- 
keepsie, } - ¥.. “Thorough, with good, strict and 
proper treatment.’ Military not .the ee me 
TF Riverside School, Auburndale, M 
Home School for Girls of all ages, and a writting 
School for Wellesley College. Miss De ia T. Smith, Prin, 


PENNYSLVANIA ; MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ESTE 224 Year opens 
September 12th. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 
HOME SCHOO WATERFORD, ME. The Fifth 
9 (5th) year of this School for Girls 
opens Aug. 29. lle enlarged. Expenses, $130.00, 
Address, ISS H. E. DOUGLASS, Prin. 


W EST aoPvinemad ACADEMY. 

Young Men and Boys thoroughly eeepered for 
College or Business. Address GEO. HTEL, 
A.M., Principal, Colora, Cecil Co., Mz 3. Re y 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. foie n: 


women. Observatory, laboratories, and art gallery. 
Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition, + ag = 
Address Miss BLANCHARD, Prin., So. Hadley, 


CUSHING ACADEMY . Ashburnham oa 
A first-class College 
Preparatory and English School for both sexes. E- 
penses $150 to #225.a year. Ninth year begins Sept. 5. 
Send for acatalogue. JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 
TT REEMOUNT SEMINARY, Norristown, P: ‘a. 
Patronized by those desiring for their sons careful 
moral training and thorough preparation for business 
or college. 40th school year commences Sept. 11. For 
circulars, address the Prin., JOHN W. LOCH, Ph.D, 


3 LIVINGSTON AVENU FE, aves 
Brunswick, N. J. 


ew 
THE MISSES ANABLE'S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG — 
ill open September 12th 








Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, Ohio. Mr. Hotyoxe Pian. 
The 2th year will commence September 5, 1883. 
Board, tuition, ioe ond ent $170 ona Send for 
catalogue to ‘MISS HELEN PEABODY, Prin. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


A Christian Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
oy e, os school or business, Send to Capt. 

NK RK TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan Park, 
C ‘00k Co., Flinola, for catalogue. 


Western Reserve Academy, 
HUDSON, OH10. UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

of Cleveland. Send for Catalogue to 


NEWTON B. HOBART, Principal. 


Vassar College, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


New York. 
Complete College Course. Ten Professors. Twenty- 
one Teache ibrary, 15,000 volumes. Observatory. 
Laboratory. Museum. Every Facility for the Com- 
plete Liberal meme of women 

. L. CALDWELL, D.D., Pres. 


G (\REENWICH PT Te 
J Usual L iterary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial Cc = Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influences decid be religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt-water bathing and boating. Terms 
moderate. Leben Sept. 4. Catalogue free, Rev. F. D. 
BLAKESL A. M., Principal, Greenwich, R. I. 


WISCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Two courses, Classical and Scientific. Both Prepara- 
tory and Collegiate. Best of advantages offered at low 
rates. Bore and Tuition for school year, $150. Fall 
term opens Sept. 5. For cotainges. address H. A. 
PEPOON, Principal, Fox Lake, W 


BRIDGETOWN, N. J. 
FouNDED BY THE W. J. PRESBYTERY, 1852. 
Classical and Mathematical preparation for college, 
Training for business and practical pursuits. Special 
attention to backward boys. A happy home and care- 
ful supervision to boarders. Unsectarian religious 
teachin A beautiful and healthy location of sixteen 
acres, ‘Terms moderate. Feat we for circular, with view 
and full particulars. CA LLEN, 
Lond. University, pr ) Principal. 


|/LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Thirty miles east of Cleveland. Building heated by 
steam; recently refurnished; single bedsteads; ele- 
vator; "fire escapes. Fulland thorough course of study; 
fifteen resident teachers; six lecturers. Twenty- -fifth 
year will begin Sept. 12, 1883. Entrance examinations, 
Sept. 13 to 15. For illustrated circular, address 


MISS EVANS, Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL. | 


188. ‘The NEW, CALENDAR o 
EW_ENGLA 
CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIC 


fully Mlustrated. 64 es. SENT FREE to 
ee ont mrasical friends. Send names and addresses 
to E.T ere. Franklin Sq.. Boston, — 
The Lavout « and Pe eet ointed Music.  Lawere and 
Art School, and om young ladies, in 


























the world. — 


hil 6de ells g 





Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 


building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the 


management. 

Pupils are fitted for any College. 

Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc, 

Term begins September 19th. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street, 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
‘JOHN WANAMAKER, 
\ Of the Board of Advisers. 








BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of stud Full eure of teachers. Apply 
to Professor JOHN 8. SEWAL L, Bangor, Maine, 


HOUGHTON =! | SEMINARY for Young I Ladies. Ad- 
catalogue ac address . A. BENEDSCT, Citnton, N.Y. 


~ Mt. Carroll (Ill) Semin 


and Musica CoNSERVATORY. “ Oreads” sent free 


Weer CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
Home School for Young Ladies and Children, 
leventh year begins Sept. 20th, at “M088 Chestnut St., 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mrs. J. A. BOGA RDUS 





GLENWooD INSTITU TE, 
Matawan, N. J. 
A Home Boarding School for both sexes. Only 860 
aterm. Send for catalogue, and be convinced of its ex- 
cellence. CHARLES JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 


So. Willlamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass,, prqgeose boys 
for College, Sc’ jentific School or business, Terms $450 
per year. For: catalogues, address Gro. F. MIL1s, Prin. 





Wells College for hres te . een 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAK 
FULL COLLEGIA OU RS 
MUSIC and ART. oan bering aoe 12, ins. 
Send for catalogue. E,S. FRISBEE D.D. Pr 


YOUNG LADIES’ ‘INSTITUTE, 


WINDSOR, CONN. A Family School for Girls of 
all ages. Graduates will be received at Wellesley 
College without further examination. Superior — 
cal advantages. For os address the Princi 

Iss J. S. WILLIA) 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


caguonaniy Soretehed for giving a superior education 
in College, lectic, and Classical- Preparatory Courses 
y hae FE alsoin Musicand Art. Heated by sleam and 

rnished with elevator. Charges moderate. Send for 
catalogue. Re Rev.A.W. Cow Es, D.D.,Pres. ,Elmira,N.Y. 


0G0! NNT 7 Schoo! for Young Ladies 


PHILADELPHIA, 
ESTNUT STREET SEMINARY) 
win pt. Ne ae Fore — se apply. to Principals, 
Miss BO ENNE 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss B: pe EASTMAN. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE **,,Youne, Ladies. 


ass. 
Eighteen professors and teachers, besides lectures. In 
thoroughness and methods of instruction, location, 
buildings, libraries, unsurpassed by any private institu- 
tion. ‘amily pupils enjoy all the comforts and advan- 
tages “aa and cultivated home. The thirtieth 
en will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1883. For cata- 
logue and circular, apply to Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.—Open 

to both sexes. Undenominational. Located in one of 
the most beautiful and healthful spots in the Allegheny 
region. No malaria. No demoralizi surroundings. 
Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholarships. Board and 
other expenses very low. Courses of study: Classical, 
Scientific (general) ‘and Technical (agriculture, chem- 
istry, civil engineering, etc.), with a Classical and Sci- 
entific Preparatory Department. Fall term opens Sept. 
12, 1883. For catalogues or any information, ae 
GEo. Ww. ATHERTON, Pres. St. Col., Center Co., 


A’ MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


D NA’ WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all Departments of Mu- 
sic, with a thereugh and systematic course of 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1869. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 3. Send for Catalogue, 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS, 
Six distinct schools, with separate Faculties, viz. 
SCHOOL OF eee ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF MUS 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 
All under the same menqummenh, and affording rare 
advantages to those desiring a thorough education in 
solid or ornamental branches, Charges moderate. 
100 full music lessons for $18.00, 29th year opens Sept. 4. 
Number of boarders limited. Before making an en- 
gagement clsewhers, send for new catalogue to 
R. I. C. PERSHING, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


% i-CHRISTIE’S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 

Atoffice, russ 5 Postage, 10 cents. Sarge and > aoa concern 
rants. Sebools and families supplied with 


teachers. Teachers | send for Apniication Form JAMES CHRISTIE, sue 
tessor to T. C, Pinckney, Domestio aeeniierers and 14th St.. New York. 


The New Revision and its Study, 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent. Ameri- 
can members of the 


























Revision Committee, a 


series of articles bearing upon the changes * 


made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

CONTENTS. 
THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor Ezra Abbot, D. D., LL. D. 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 
VISION. 
By Professor Timothy Dwight, D. D, 
TES, EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION. 


By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D. D. 

THE C te IC EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
Vis 

e ~ “Professor A. C 


THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D. D., Li. D. 


. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D. 





Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 
copies, 15 eents each. Address, 
JOHN D.WATTLES, Publisher, 
\ 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


Fron the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs (Stereoscopic Views), taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Spring of 1882, the 
following exceedingly interesting pictures have been selected. To look at them is almost as good as making a trip to the East. Any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, who can afford 


them, should have them. The price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen ‘are ordered. 


pictures, as, for instance: Palestine 8, 16, 27, ete. A good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $1.50. 


PALESTINE. 


. Hebron, The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capita: 

. Hebron. The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
lah, the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

The Upper Pool of Solomon, from_ which a great 
portion of the water supply of Jerusalem was 
derived. 

26. Jerusalem. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 

reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. 


oo = 


p 


31. Jerusalem. Via Dolorosa, or street along which 
Jesus is said to have walked to Calvary. 
32. Jerusalem. Arch of Kece Homo, or arch over the 


Via Dolorosa, upon whicl: Pilate is said te have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 
“ Behold the man.” 

33. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the 
movement of the waters. 

35. Jerusalem. The Coenaculum,—the Interior. The 
reputed room, where the Last Supper was cele- 
brated ; over the reputed tomb of David. 

37. Jerusalem, Jews’ wailing place, where they 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 

i8. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 

est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


ple. 
49. The Dome of the Rock; Interior—showing the 


rock itself. 
61. The Tombs of the Kings. Showing the stone 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre, 


6&8 Jerusalem, Golden Gate.—Exterior. 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate; showing Gethsemane. 

79. Jerusalem, Church of Ascension, 
Olives. 

80. The Muezzin's call to Prayer. Minaret_of the 
Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives, 

82. Jerusale un. View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

83. Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 


Mount of 


&. Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 
4. Jerusalem, The supposed Potter's Field. 





®. Jerusalem. Pool of Siloam, 

109. Garden of Gethsemane. 

114. View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 

117, Bethany, from the hill above. 

120, Bethany. The ruin shown «s the house of Martha 
and Mary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. 
AN AGENT’S OUTFIT.—To any one desiring to act as agent, we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. 


| 156. Samari 





every city and town. 


121, Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 

123. Bethany. A group of women. 

125. Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. 

127. Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jesus. 

128. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 

131. The Dead Sea, 

135. Jordan’ 8 Stormy Banks. 

136. Jericho. The erat house of Zaccheus, 

138. Jericho. Fount of Elisha, 

139. Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, 
the reputed cm xe of Jesus’ temptation. 

140. Bethel. Jacob's dream. 

145. Shiloh, The place of the Tabernacle in the times 

__.of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 

146. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 

147. Shechem. Jacob's Well. 

148. Shechem. Joseph’s Tomb. 

149. Shechem. Mount Fbal, the Mount of Cursing. 

150. Shechem. MountGe rizim, the Mount of Bless ng: 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain, 

153. Shechem., Group of Samaritan women. 

154. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

155. Shechem, Group of Lepers. 

a, The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 

161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the 
last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 
death. 

162. Dothan. The plain where Joseph's brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 

165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. 

166. The Plain of Jezree] or Esdraelon, as seen from 
the Tower. 

167. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites 
encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. 

170. Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life by 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 
the Transfiguration. 

171. Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation, 
176. Nazareth: The Fountain of the Virgin, where 
Mary and Jesus must have gone for water. 

182, Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 

184. Magdala, and the Sea of Galilee. 

188, Bethsaida, and the Sea of Galilee. 

189. Chorazin. 

14. Caesarea Philippi, and Castle of Banias. 

201. View of Mount Hermon from the Damascus Road. 

203. Druze shepherd with a lamb. 

205. Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 

206. Reputed scene of Paul's conversion. 





An entirely fresh field is open. 


207. Damascus. 4 peep inside,—Gate of Peace. 
210. Damasous. on the wall, showing how 
Paul might Reve n let down in a basket. 
— ascus. ld City Wall and the Abana 
ver. 


213. Damascus. “ TheStreet which is called Straight.” 
230. Damascus. An Arab family and home. 

231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 

235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior, 
293, Jaffa. The Ancient Jop: 
20. Jaffa. The reputed ho 


ARABIA PETRAA. 


4. Arab ars in the Mosque Court, 

7. Group of Bedouin Children. 

13. Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses. 

5. Desert avan. 

16. Ain Hawarah— Marah. 

18. The Great Well at Elim. 

24. The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Egypt (before 
entering the Wilderness of “‘ Sin’’), 

27. The Rock of Moses. 

41. The Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of 

oses, 

44. A Garden in Wady Feiran. An Arab gathering 
Manna, 

= Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels, 

46. 

58. 

7 

71. 


ie of Simon the Tanner, 


. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
Gorge, Mount Sinai. 
. The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 
in the valley. 
. Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine— 
Mount Sinai. 
“ Mayan Moosa,” the Fountain of Moses. 
Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
Mount Sinai. 
75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
76. 'The Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
91. The Bedouin Shepherd-boy (Moses) Musa. 
98. ** nae Hill of Aaron,” or “The Hill of the Golden 
Cal 
115. Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel, 
120. Bedouin Council at Akabah. 
22. Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 
135. Rock and “ Well of Moses. 
145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 
150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 


Gorge. 
1 View. 





4 
158. Petra. Princi 
185. The Grave of Miriam at —* 4 Weibeh, 


187. An Oasis in the Arabian D 


In ordering, name the series,“and the numbers of the 


EGYPT. 


8 Alexandria, Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse, 
16. Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar. 
19. Arab Farm V illage, near Alexandria, 
23. Egy ptian Water ¢ arrier. 
31. Cairo. View of the City. 
45. Moslems at Prayer. 
50. Egyptian lady, unveiled, 
77. Egyptian lady, veiled. 
2. Kight Donkeys, and drivers, 
87. Pyramid of ‘heops— —first giimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground. 
88. Pyramid of Cheops—close view 
O. View fem top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
mids. 
108. Cheops, Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
Nubians in the foreground, 
112. Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
124. The Obelisk—Heliopolis. 
177. The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars, 
202. Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
Temple. 
225. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
228. Thebes. The Colossi. 
237. Medinet Abou—Temple of Rameses IIT. 
242. Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 
246. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies "’—1881. 
238. Tomb of Rameses IIT. 
260. Luxor. From the Theban plain,—Evening. 
273. Pylon. Temple of Kdfou— nterlor. 
283. Group of Nubian Children. 
293. Phile. Pharaoh's Bec 
328, First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 
344. ae: Bread Maker. 
350. The Nile at Kirscheh. 
357. Caravan Village— K orosk 
359. Korosko and t ne Nile. Prom Mount Korosko. 
361. A ‘* Mecca” Palanquin. 
3838. Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 
402, Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 
of travelers resting. 
405. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. 
414. Second Nile Cataract, 
423. Boulak Museum. Cairo. 
423. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum, 
427. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases, Boulak Museum. 
430. Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 
437. Sheykh-El-Belled, Celebrated wooden Statue. 
Boulak Museum. 
450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1851. 


Interior. 


That these stereoscopic views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 
A liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work will be both useful and agreeable. 


Circulars, giving terms to 


Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by agents before. 


This will enable a canvasser to show 


the pictures to good advantage. It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725° Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, F coco 





Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


SUPTS. 





FREE SAMPLE 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Iliustra- 


tions Published. 





PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randolph, 


Rev. B. M. Palmer 


Rev. John Potts, 








Hon. F. Fairbanks. 





Concert Exercises, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 





having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 
PRAYER, 
FAITH. 

TRUST 
HEAVEN: OUR 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. ‘No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ALL. 


FATHER’S HOUSE. 





WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT 


D, C, COOK'S Sehost 


“T do not hesitate tocommend them as far the best of any.”—Rev. EZ. Corwin. 
excellence cannot be a ip ag Prices defy compe 
Hodge, Oyer, Kan, “* Superintendent ten ears; . xt found no helps so 


bounded satisfaction.” —J. L. E 


W. R. Davidson, Arabi, Ky. “ Best pu lications in twenty years’ ex 
Lassiter, Branchville, N.C. “ Prospering gloriously ; "due to Cook's 

ellerville, Iu. ** Our school is the best in this part of the country, and we owe it to 

“ Doubled our sch noo} —EH. Tis 

, Se he meal fining every Sabbath, "— Thos, Purvis, Sunder 


interest has increased fifty per cent.”—J. ZL. 
supplies.”—Z7. A. Davison, 
your supplies.”—Geo. W. Finch, Auburn, Cal, 
large.”—E. F. ilson, Centre, Tex. ‘ Our school has 
* Better pleased than ever. 


tises truthfully, ‘Enormous saving to Sunday-schoo 


We are having a precious revi 

Spirit is blessing our school with a knowledge of the Word we never had before AE 
Gelden Censer: “ By far the cheapest publications for quality. quantity, ond frequency. 

evangelical, pure, and helpful.” Chautauqua Demecrat: “ Whe 

with any Sunday-school literature, it is sufficient guarantee 7= excellence.” Central M 

ever Mr. Cook puts his hand to is given life and caeney, # 


SUPPLIES. 


“ Their 
tition.—S. W. — Whesting » Haein, ftmey give un- 


good.” 
ence.” Davis, Lodi, "Mich. % The 


ae few weeks.” 'immerman, Jasper, 
“School has grown nearly twice as 


balit up up gong. ony. M. Worth, West Salamaca, N. Y. 
vi 


Cobb, SSrenets, Iu. “The Holy 
amilton, Stewartsville, Ont, 
Everything 
n we mention bie name in connection 
eth hodist: “ What- 
ston Congregationalist: “ Mr. Cook adver- 
“Seltimore Methedist: “ A leading, if not the 


largest, publisher of Sunday-school supplies on this continent.” 








“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLtay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“A Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New ry ohana 


. ait eatioete of working one original and and 
ore eae utely desoribed by Mr. 
affording 3 en e Ve e@ teacher, as well as 


0 ee A t., and devoted energy 
applied the: aes boa religious instruction.” 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 

eel as the i. rene worker needs. Itis 

n, practical nds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable ‘acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself. such *valuebi le characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful. 

From The Westmineter Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 

canta by the superintendents of our Sabbath schoois. 

didactic statement of what a superintendent 

ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 

intendent in his life is better .... Others than superin- 

tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 

it te all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


From Our pe oe — 0. ( United Brethren). 
“Ttis no gay on what aSunday- 
schoo} superintendent OU but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted enperintendent actually was. 
It ts written in 


but warm style, and tszich mh | 
per and teachers.’ 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 





From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasan 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that —, been introduced by that sanctified 
—— sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endow ” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume pt oa with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-schouil teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in iim. or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his qnooupegement in 
the xt and successes of this most faithful aud d eifec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Hartford Courant, 
“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 


ble English, and with a directness that engages oy 
a ¢ attention to the narrative from beginni. 
BG. ..20. The story is one that will be of great serv an 


and itis Likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 
From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The baok ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
pres digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 

ecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 


} many relations, but he is especially presented in his 


post as superintendent, This view makes his biogra- 


vs uable suggestion to superinter | gare of ba —- + Ve workers, and 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A jhenes to o Obtain a Reliable | 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclopedin, 
with balfas many titles added on American subjecis, 
all under our alphabetical arrangement. 


Price, per set of 15 vols., cloth, $25.00 
We will send the entire set for $15.00 


This is indeed a whole library in itself, = if you 
care anything for books, you cannot afford to let this 
opportunity pass, 

he heater: contains more ee is ok ogy up toa 
later date than any other encycloped easy to 
handle and hold, being of a convenient rm (99q x H% 
inches), the type is large and clear, and the paper and 
binding handsome and durable. 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim 
reprint.of Chambers’ (with American additions), the 
great merit of which is universally acknowledged, 

The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially 
adapted for the wants of American families. It is a 
companion that answers every question and asks none, 
Each volume contains nearly a (housand pages, which 
shows that the information contained therein is pre- 
sented with sufficient fullness, at the same time suc- 
cinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by express on receipt of $15.00, 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture, The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHEer, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











In ordering anods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver« 
tisement in The Sunday School Timea, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies.. 

“ 5 to 9 copies... 

“10 to 19 copies 
20 copies or .o0re........ esvow By 

The yellow label on ec ip to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send it. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received Ut. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the clab as 
originally ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, 
both county and state. 

ny person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper of 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunda School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


~ EVERY LADY _ 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Strawbridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Nearly one thousand engravings illustrating the 
new things in every department of fashion. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 

Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


The prices of all hinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions and engravings to show what they look 
e. 









100 «| 


li addresses should Include 





EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
su that treat of the adornment of the person, the 
beautifying of home, and the newest things in art 
needlework, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
ama d and as economically as residents of the 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 

SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


we Righth end Market Streets, Phila. 





THE 


N\ STANDARD 
SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD |! 

BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 'S 
Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families, 

1.—Knitting Silk, any Color,'75 Cents per oz, 

2.— Waste Embroidery Silk, 40 “ a 

3.— Waste Sewing Silk, oo * “ 

4,—Ladies’ Spool Casket and Stlk, 40 Cents per doz. 
Sent by Mail on receipt af Price. If you wish to know 


more details, send 3-cent Stampsor Descriptive Circular. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co., 


KN CAAN 


a pyaval, 













238 Market 5t,, Phila., or, 469 Broadway, New York, — 
PAPER ing. “Bend io. cents for samples by 
MAPEINS. [Pek vvciscons real, Wax 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Jnly stove made 

with our Patent 
Double Walled 
Air Box, which 
keeps the flame 
steady when 
placed in a 
draught. 






Wire gauze in- 

side the Reser- 
voir, making it 
non-explosive, 


Iv. 
“A. & W.’’ stoves 
burn kerosene 
and not that 
dangerous flu- 
id gasoline. 
Enquireof your Dealer or send to us for il- 
lustrated circulars. 

THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE MANFG CO. 

94 State St., Chicago. 100 Beek S 
45 Summer Bt. Boston. Tf Bast 14th Bt.” [n& 


SAMPLES fies alin 


Licensed under ‘he 
Mitchell Patent. 
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A RELIABLE WATCH. POST-PAID FOR $3.50. 


This watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a mar- 
velof simplicity and accuracy, and contains more ingenuity 
than any one thing that has been patented in this or any other 
country for a number of years. Within the last twelve months 
many valuable improvements have been made, both in the 
manner of putting up, as well as in the quality of material used, 

How Tested and Regulated. 

No watch is sent from the factory which has not been run 
six days in varying positions, and carefully regulated. The 
test during the six days is a very severe one; all must come up 
to the standard, or be sent back to the work-room. Hithertoa 
low-priced watch has been the very poorest of investments, 
being of no value asa time-keeper, and a constant annoyance 
and source of expense to the owner. This watch is composed 
of less than one-third the usual number of parts in a watch, 
which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned and repaired, It 
runs 27 hours with one winding, and will wear for years, 

Mechanism of the Watch. 

On winding up the watch, the plate turns around, thus coil- 
ing upthe spring. There is no possible danger of ever winding 
or breaking the spring in that way, for when the spring is 
wound up, astrong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case 
itself and holds everything firm. You may twist off the stem, 
but you cannot break thespring. Moreover, the spring is very 
thin and therefore less liable to break under rough usage. The 
interior machinery of the watch consists of three wheels and a 
air spring and balance wheel. This is the whole story~—A 
spring, a revolving wheel work, balance wheel work, and a 
train of three wheels. Taking every part, screws, pinions, 
wheels, case, spring and fittings, there are only fifty-eight parts 
in all,as against usually 150 to 200 pieces. here is another 
point in connection with the watch. Ifall the wheels revolved 
around the centre of the case every hour, it is evident that the 
bearing of all the wheels, those parts that wear the most, will 
be continually Shifting their position, The pressure or weight 
upon the bearinys will be continually changed—if there fs any 
wear it will be distributed equally. The wear is distributed on 
all the working parts alike, a mechanical description of which 
will be found in a book accompanying each watch. 

A watch made by hand would cost as much as a cottage by the seashore or a small yacht, and would take 
about as long to build. So perfect is the machinery used in the manufacture of this watch, and so exact are all 
the parts, that they go together at once, tlt first time, and revolve, without fitting, or with so little that it does 
not materially add to the cost. This is the secret of the cheapness of the watch. 

So well known have these watches become, thousands are buying them in preference to higher priced watches 
—over 100,000 have been made and sold the past 12 months. The Company are now making six hundred 
watches every day, or one a minute. You would imagine the whole country supplied by this time. By no 
means—for, in fact, it is Everybody’s Watch. 


High Testimonials, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, New York, May 1, 1882. 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my admiration for the excellence of this simple and inex- 
nsive watch. It keeps better time than a silver watch in our house which cost, at a reliable dealers’, seven 
imesas much. Each of my boys carries one of these watches, and with great satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, WILLIAM B. Dwieut, Professor of Natural History, Vassar College 
BROOKLYN, New York, October 10, 1891, 
GENTLEMEN—One of your watches was presented to me at the beginning of the past séason by one of the 
officers of this road. I was responsible for the time used on the road. I started all trains by your watch. Mr. 
Gunther, our President, stated that he never had the trains run as regularly as they were the past season. I 
stopped every morning during the season, and compared the watch with chronometer at the Long Island 
Depot, and found my watch did not vary half a minute the entire season. This statement is truthfully correct. 
(Signed. ) Wx. 8. BLYDENBURGH, Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Island R. R, 
PorT JEFFERSON, Long Island, July 8, 1881. 
GrentTs—Of the watches bought of you 20th June, anxious to know what they would do in the way of time- 
keepers, I hung up two alongside my chronometer, on board my vessel, Schr. “ James Slater,” on voyage from 
New York to Para, South America, and found, after running two days, they did not vary 4 of a minute, I 
recommend them with pleasure. James L. TooKER, Master Schr. “ James Slater.” 


Each watch is put up in handsome satin-lined case. Sent t-paid (registered) on receipt of only $3.50. 
Each watch is guaranteed to be as represented, and may be returned if not satisfactory in every respect, 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING ACENCY, 
802 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PANDRETH PEDIGREE 
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SEEDS! 


THE U. S.:-MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


e most extensive Seed Growers in America. Founded 1781. Drop usa Postal Card 
= our PRICED GATALOGUE. Address simply LANDKETH, PHILADELPHIA 



















[NGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND CHEMIST, now traveling in th 
says that most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. 


ze 
that Sheridan’s will :aake hens 
Condition Pow- 
ders ire abso- dan’s Condi 
— pu * = 
mmensely val- Dose, 
uable. oth- — 

hi for eight letter-stamps. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO Mass. 
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TOILET LUXURY. | 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP. 


carrion necremse | * Our. Spring: style « 


and - price - book 
lells-how-lo-order 


FAMILY TOILET SOAP. % 


Multitudes who have tried the most expen’ive im- 
ported ww = Re that none have given the.a such 


Sf 


genuin esatisfaction. Forthe bath or nursery. it {s far ae S&S 
superior to “Castile.” and nothing is purer, sweeter 
or more efficacious for a . I th ° h ° | ‘ 
TOOTH SOAP. * Clothing-Shirls-or « 
We will mail asampleto any reader of this pa: ron 
ankee 


receipt of a 3c. stamp, and a cake of Genuine 
Soap fo. 


c . 
J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 
‘ GLASTONBURY, CONN. on 
Tum, FAMILY WasH BLUE. 
¥ 


% 


Furnishin¢-Goods. « 
Al postal - request «« 
will-¢$ef-ik # « « 


MRS.POTTS’ , Wwanamak 


OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 





BARLOW’S | ‘or Sale by Grocers, 


} * Y A ~ 
INDIGO BLUE 2; % SELTRHACEE Prop. 











GENTS WANTED for the Robbins Washer. Ex- 
+i cellent pay. Bissell M’fg Co., 0 Vesey St., N. Y. 


2 AGENTS WANTED fy, 22. ese Pott 


year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PHOTO COPYING. 
CANVASSERS 


’ 
send for Price List to DEWITT C. WILLIAMS, 914 





ADVANTAGES] 


DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, Lady Agents stn'csrigrncn 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, SkhY ant deacking Bigporiare. ook 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A Sauple outtt Pree» Adutess Queen 
STAND TO A SET. 


mderCo.,Cincinnati,O 
FOR SALE BY THE 
HARDWARE TRADE 









a KEY THAT AND NOY 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH Wear Out. 

by Watchmakers. By mail, 260. Circulars 

S a I iD free. J, 8. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N.Y- 









GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAP. 











WORTH REPEATING. 


—<——_— 


THE ROSE. 
[From All The Year Round.] 
Very close to death he lay, 
The keen eyes were waxing dim, 
And he heard the whisperers say : 


Time grows very short for him; ” 
And the far-famed healer knew, 
No hand that waning light could trim. 


There was nothing left to do; 
Yet, a want was in his eyes; 
Love has instincts quick and true. 


One who loved him saw it rise, 
That Jast yearning—forth she went, 
Calm in solemn sympathies, 


O’er the red rose bed she bent, 
The roses that he loved the best, 
For their charm of hue and scent. 


She chose the fairest from the rest, 
Plucked it very tenderly, 
Laid it on the sick man’s breast. 


The deft hand hung uselessly ; 
The voice would never speak again, 
But she read the grateful eyes, 


And knew her guess was not in vain; 
For a moment satisfied 
Was the look ; then, slowly, pain, 


Baffled longing, human pride, 
Thoughts of sweet lost hopeful years, 
Blent with power that struggling died; 


Mocking doubts, and lurking fears, 
In the laboring bosom woke, 
And the sudden rush of tears 


As the silent spirit spoke, 
Drowning all the paling face, 
In a passionate torrent broke. 


There was silence in the place, 

Quiet lay the unconscious flower, 
And God took him to his grace, 

Our God, who reads the dying hour. 





VACATION LOSS AND GAIN. 


(From The New York Tribune. ] 


While all machinery must have its 
periodical rest, or wear out before its time, 
no shrewd workman suffers it to rust or 
gather the dust and dead-weight of abso- 
lute neglect. The athlete maintains his 
elastic sinews and his absolute health, not 
by switching off on another track of indul- 
gence and indolence, but by keeping some- 
where within reach of the old regimen. 
The sound student keeps alive purpose, 
enthusiasm, and a love for his work, as 
reserye forces, always within call, even if 
rest and play command the present. For 
the truest rest is had in change and fresh 
pursuits, rather than in emptiness and 
idleness. The vacation offers a fine open- 
ing fora thousand littlethings which regu- 
lar work crowds out, and which can hardly 
be looked after in later professional life. 
How few catch the witchery of botany and 
a sympathy with the wonderful world of 
plants, trees, and flowers! So that many 
clever, highly educated people live out 
their days, and go all about the world, 
without knowing the trees or flora by the 
wayside. There is no such diversion for 
a jaded brain as a familiar study and 
acquaintance with flowers. And so of 
birds. He who quietly studies the flowers 
and warblers, making life-long acquaint- 
ances, one by one, finds vacation well 
freighted and its days swift-footed. Then 
there are geology and sketching from 
nature. One must pity the graduate who 
is pushed forward to his degree between 
narrow lines of mathematics, languages, 
and philosophy. 

It is needless to suggest the recreations 
which may enter into and ennoble a vaca- 
tion without trespassing upon its repose, 
They command the eye at every turn. 
Besides, much delightful reading waits for 
these open times not likely to be taken up 
during academic or professional life. 
Many graduates who are at home in the 
Greek and Latin classics, are strangers to 
the endless riches of our own early and 
middle English literature. And there is 
a flavor for every mood and whim of fancy. 
The mind weakens, loses grip and quality 
under this long stretch of dissipation. Not 
to grow or gain is actually to lose ground, 
There are no periods of suspended life in 
the vegetable or animal economy ;—no 


| more can there be in the intellectual and 


spiritual. The true secret lies in giving 
the mind graceful, congenial easement, 


| While a well-selected novel or two may 


kindle and at the same time invigorate the 
imagination, a steady diet will derange 
and debauch the whole mental experience. 
A little something each day which keeps 
the old life from stagnation or utter waste 
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‘back from scenes of great excitement and 


July 28, 1883.] 
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will save many a month and year. For 
people of sedentary lives there are trout- 
streams and innumerable tramps and ram- 
bles ; for dwellers by the sea, inland moun- 
tain regions, and these latter may send 
their idlers toward tide-water. That, in 
short, will be an emptied, fruitless vacation 
that does not send the worker back to 
duty, of whatever sort it may be, with 
clearer head, stouter heart, and a keener 
appetite for the waiting labor. 


WORK AND OBEDIENCE. 


[Canon Westcott in “The Revelation of the 
Risen Lord.’”’} 





We must work. We must pursue our 
appointed task, till a new command comes. 
It may seem a poor and dull thing to go 


lofty expectations to simple duties which 
belonged to an earlier time. But that, we 
see, is the method of God. Perhaps it 
will be through these that the higher call 
will come: perhaps no higher call will 
ever come tous. But our duty is still the 
same. We cannot tell the value of any 
particular service either for the society or 
for our own training. Much must be 
done to the end of the workman’s life, 
which is a preparation only. The Baptist 
continued to labour as he had _ first 
laboured, though he knew and confessed, 
I must decrease. 

We must obey. The order is given at 
last (so we are inclined to fancy), at an 
ill-chosen moment. We are wearied with 
long and fruitless toil. The favorable 
time has passed. We think that experi- 
ence has made us acquainted with the 
conditions of hope, and we hope no lon- 
ger. Moreover, the order is given by one 
whom we do not recognize. But never- 
theless it is clear and precise. We 
remember past crises not unlike that in 
which we are placed, when such an order 
was proved to be divine. And happy are 
we if we dare to trust the bidding which 
sounds in our hearts, to acknowledge the 
special call which brings home to us that 
vague, general Presence in which we 

rofess to believe. Then in the sequel of 
ate ang unlooked-for success, as it may 
be, we shall know Him from whom it 
came, 

In one sense it shall be always true that 
we shall toil in the night: true that the 
gathering of the Church will be in the 
night: true that we shall be tempted to 
say within ourselves, We have taken 
nothing. Even so we can strive, God 
helping us, to win our own souls in 
patience, and to win souls for Him, till 
the day break and the shadows depart, 
waiting, working, obeying; and on the 
Great Tacsutne. when there shall be no 
more sea, no more storm and peril and 
change, the Lord will stand ready to 
welcome us with the gifts of His eternal 
Kingdom; whence, even now, though 
unseen, he beholds every disappointment 
and every effort. 





CORRECTION OF AIMLESS 
READING, 


{W. E, Foster, in Libraries and Readers. } 


Doubtless one of the chief perils of a 
beginner in the use of a library, lies in 
acquiring a habit of aimless and purpose- 
less reading. In the narrow sense, the 
individual reader himself is responsible 
for this state of things. For, no matter 
what benign influences surround him, he 
has it in his power to thwart them all, 
and to lead a life of intellectual inactivity. 
Yet the parent and the teacher should not 
consider it a light matter that from their 
hands the child goes out into the world 
without quickened perceptions, habits of 
close observation, and an intimate and 
active interest in the concerns of life. 

The librarian also is interested. He 
naturally wishes to see the best results 
follow the use of his books. The loss 
resulting from this aimless reading is two- 
fold. Not only does the reader never 


same or equally excellent books appeal in 
vain to the perceptions of their readers. 

But these results are not finalities. We 
are not obliged to conclude that, because 
personal contact is impossible in every 
case, all efforts towards amendment are 
hopeless. For example, let a reader 
looking for a book of Arctic adventure 
make his selection from a list prepared 
on the plan of the admirable History, 
Biography, and Travel catalogue of the 


some of the teachers take in the veinn 
of their pupils. This, however, shoul 

not be the exception, but the rule. No- 
where (except in the home) can correct 
habits be more effectively impressed upon a 
reader, and at no time better than in youth. 
Too large a part of the adult readers in 
our public libraries give evidence, by their 
reading, of a lack of vitality in their mental 
habits; too many, by their failure to per- 
ceive objects and announcements which 


Boston Public Library, with its suggestive 
notes, illustrations and references. The 
annual reports of that library for the 
years immediately succeeding its publica- 
tion show how the use of these books was 
more than quadrupled, and how the use 
of fiction dropped from 74 per cent. of the 
whole to only 69. In many libraries the 
inability to obtain a given book, after 
repeated trials, operates to produce a feel- 
ing of indifference, and the reader falls 
back into an aimless desire for any book, 
no matter what. Let the librarian coun- 
teract this tendency by adopting some 
plan of notifying the reader of the return 
of the book to the library. 

If there be any department of reading 
in which we shall be sure of finding the 
aimless readers, itis fiction. Mr. Winsor, 
recognizing this fact, prepared his extraor- 
dinarily useful catalogueof Fiction, which, 
with its illustrated notes, and constant 
introduction of the reader to the parallel 
historical reading, has done excellent work 
in so many libraries. And if a library be 
obliged temporarily to allow the public 
the use of its shelf-lists, a sub-division of 
the fiction by epochs and localities, and 
the linking of each story with the histori- 
cal event it illustrates, is a strong incen- 
tive towards carrying one’s reading in that 
direction. This universal taste for fiction 
is not the only one which may thus be 
utilized. Novelty is another most attrac- 
tive feature to the great body of readers, 
and this fact may be turned to advantage 
in the bulletin of new books. Mr. Cutter’s 
plan at the Boston Atheneum, now adopt- 
ed in many other libraries, has great ad- 
vantages in the suggestivenessof the “ brief 
notes, original or borrowed, giving an indi- 
cation of the character of some of the 
books ;” and it has been applied in some 
libraries to the daily manuscript bulletins, 
as well as to the printed ones, A prin- 
ciple somewhat akin to this was recog- 
nized by Mr. Winsor when he introduced 
into his quarterly bulletins valuable bib- 
liographies at the end; namely, the prin- 
ciple of referring readers to what the 
library contains on some subject of cur- 
rent interest, whether the books thus 
referred to be new or not. 

Readers too often believe that because 
the great mass of books in a library were 
not published in the immediate present, 
they therefore have no present interest. 
Yet few of thesubjects which successively 
in the course of a year command public 
attention do not have important light 
thrown on them somewhere among the 
contents of a library. 

Still another method is the plan of 
“notes and queries,” adopted with so 
much success in the Boston Atheneum 
Library, and elsewhere. Questions of 


conspicuously appeal to their notice, show 
a neglect in the culture of their observing 
faculties. 

Much valuable effort—and none too 
much—has been directed towards setting 
books before the people and asking them 
to read. It is only right that some of this 
effort should now be directed towards 
leading them so to read as to make their 
use of books a source of permanent benefit, 
and a vital force in their lives. 























One special ieature of Ridge’s Food, in contradistine- 
tion to others, is its neutral action upon the bowels, 
For this reason, it is specially adapted to those seasons 
when bowel troubles are so frequent. Remember 
Ridge’s Food is an old and tried preparation, neving 
been in use forthirty yearsin Englandand America. I 
isa perfectly safe and nourishing diet for all conditions. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., — 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudburw Street, Reater. I 1s. 





BAXTER.C.SWAN 


244.S5,.ynd Sr. 
PHILA. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Ss. S. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N.Y. _ 
Great Bargain in Church Furniture. 
About 100 Black Walnut Church Seats forsale. Seat 
capacity about 500. In excellent condition. Panell 
reversibie backs. Also a beautiful Pulpit Desk of same 
material. Will bent pt one a ESTER Apply 
immed.ately to L 5 
F sd 17 First Street, Troy, N. ¥. 


Ghareh LIGHT, 


Church 


FRINK’S atone 
the Most Ace 
Cheapest and the Best 

‘or eg a ly iy: 

rlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 

ies, Theatres, Depots, e 

antdesigns. Send size of 
cireular and estimate. A liberal 


eae IN Ky s61 Peart St. N.Y. 
MENEELY BELL FUUNDKY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
b Chuseh, Chapel, Schoo »Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 


(CHURCH&PARLOR 
RNITURE 
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sar ASK_YOUR COWGILL’S EMERGENCY 
DRUGGIST tor sa CAS EG 
33 carefully selected remedies. Sudden ills are pos- 
sible toall. Ought to be in every home and baggage. 
COWGILL & SON, Pharmacists, Dover, Delaware. 


$500 OR LESS. 


For sale, cheap, a two Manual Organ, now standing 
in the Presbyterian Church, New Rochelle, New York. 
Apply to HENRY M. LESTER, Box 125, Station A, 
New York City. 


_ Send for Musicaland Optical Wonder Catalogue free. 
Harbac! 











ach Organina Co., 48 Filbert St., Phila, Pa, 





CONCORDANCE. 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
cloth, 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
plan,) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 
betica! order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 311,000 references,marking 
30,000 various readings in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities, etc., etc., etc., designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by Robert Young, LL. D., 

The publishers say :—‘‘ In typographical appearance, 





suggestive interest are here proposed by 
some one reader, and answered by any 
other one who may be able to do so; and 
they frequently open attractive and profit- 
able fields of research. Norare these all; 
doubtless there are few librarians who 
could not name some one means of awak- 
ening and directing interest, which has 
been employed with success. In short, it 
is plain that, even for some of the most 
aimless readers, the ordinary methods of 
the library may beso chosen and employed 
as to compel an interest where none exist- 
ed, and to supply a motive where theie 
wasabsenceof motiveandaim. A library 
so conducted, particularly if the librarian 
be himself fully interested, may have 
something in its very atmosphere provok- 
ing to definite methods of reading. 
Allusion has already been made to the 


reaching and influencing each individual 





make acquaintance 
books, which he would certainly be 
charmed with on a fair trial, but he fails 
to appreciate the contents of some which 
he does read, so listlessly does he make 
his way through their pages. Between 
libraries of an equal number of volumes 
may sometimes be traced a striking 
difference in value. So between two 
libraries of nearly equal value can some- 
times be traced a noticeable difference in 
the amount o 
one, the books find appreciative read 
and receptive minds; in the other, 
P 


ers 





with some of the best | 


f benefit they produce. In | 


the | 


reader. After all, nothing is so effective 
as individual effort, yet if the librarian be 
wise, he may delegate his influence to 
| those who can and will reach the mass of 
| his readers, He will find four very potent 
| agents in this work: the clergy, the press, 
| and the parents and teachers of the school- 
| children. All of these are important, but 
| 
| 
| 


the latter pre-eminently ; and the growing 
tendency to co-operation between the pub- 
lic library and the public school is em- 
| phatically one to be encouraged. Some 
of the most hearty and efficient help, which 
|every librarian gladly acknowledges, 
comes from the intelligent interest which 


impossibility of the librarian personally | 


size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of the English Edition. . 

“The importersof the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised “that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 

fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
| Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“Tn addition to this, our examination has brought to 
light many inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
| all of which have been corrected. 

“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.”’ 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 

All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when AlexanderCruden issued the third 
and last edition of Cruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others, This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition or 
Cruden, either in its plah or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the analytical 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
| Owon proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that differ 
which are frequently confounded in the English Bible, 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no real 
help atall. The great aim of this work is that com- 
mon readers may understand the Word. Nolibrary 
is complete without, What Worcester or Webster's 





Dictionary are to the English language, Young's Ana- | 


lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest and best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family. 
Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.26. 


| Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


“Young's Analytical 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Behe - ere re Recon tS FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 


\ Hayward’s communion wine, unfermented. 
reduced. Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass, 


THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Durable,Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Ijlus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO, 
No, 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 













|PERRY & CO., London. ' 
Established 1824. 4,» 
Steel Pens. 
LEADING NUMBERS: 
Falcon 137, 
Viaduct 










Sold by 
Stationers 
everywhere, 
Samples sent 
on application, 


Sole Agents for U, 8. 
IVISON, 
BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
753 & 755 Broadway, N.Y. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
b - SO00,000 acres 
Address 


on the line of the 
A. WISCONSIN CENTRAL B. B, 
. Full particulars 




















FREE, 
CHARLES L. COLBY, 
Land Commiss’n S 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
INT WIiIBCOnNSsIMN. 





THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
Retain the natural fruit and 
v — ee 
e mos tion. 
with least tuck a 


ade in ALL SIZES, for 
farm or fa u 


20. 
Wealso m«nufacture the best 
Evaporators for making 


APPLE JELLY 
from, Cider, wiihows sugar or 
any foreign su 
‘ Send for Descri tive Cireu- 
lars and Testimonials. 


rVt. Farm Machine Co., 


¢ Hows Falls, Vt 
‘aemuowss FREEZER 
BEATS THE WORLD 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ to 40 Qts.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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| John Wanamaker's 
Woallog Kin ppardt and STORE 


posers 

Housekee #4 Fe goon 

ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 

ing to eircumstances—sudject to return and 
und of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 

ads with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHLape.ritta. 
We os the largest retail stock in the United States. 



















AN ORGAN OPPORTUNITY. 


The well-known Organ of the First Unitarian Church 
(late Dr. Furness’s), cor. Tenth and Locust Sts., built 
not long since. Oneof the best organs of the cele brated 
Hooks of Boston; in perfect order; two manuals, 
twenty stops, full compass of pedals; used carefully in 
a church where g00d music bas always been a feature. 
WII be sold at a great sacrifice, as the new church 
which the society is building will accommodate a 
larger ple oe The organ has been used very lit- 
tle, and has always had the best of attention and care 
ne ts tone is beautiful, and there is absolutely nothing to 
riticise abvut it. ae — wane geod — is 
appreciated, an nm exceptional opportunity is offered to 
geta practically new organ of perfect tone and finish, 
at far less than actual value. For ascheme of the in- 


strument, price, ete. dress WILLIAM D. DUTTON, 
Organist ag Unitarian Chr Church, 1115 Chestnut Street, 
Phil ladelphia, 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The nisi interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hay- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 





CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte M 
SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rey. F. H. A. Serivener, M.A., D-C.L., LL.D, 
BORIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J, L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
ILELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rey. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 


. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT 





LL.D. 


Bishop of 


By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. { 


LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, 
By Isaac BK. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. dmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
“It is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion's Herald, 
. Mass. 


* These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 


yee amount of valuable readi matter.’ 
m Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Park able to -. wens: student.”— The Christian 


rocure a cOpy.”— 


m “Advocate, St. 


“This little volume » wit be spastaliy eos Soh se Sean 
able and understanding 
“oe The Gospel , dugusta, Maine. 


“A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Koon eg 
4 to the intel! it use of the Bible.” 
2 eS Dover, N. $83 ; 
fully 
mend it to both ers and preachers. Any bool 
will be welea by those who beat ah, ripe 
= aT doa The The Christian Journal, Yun- 


“Th omen eal of The Sunday School Times has per 
hon aluable service to the Christian pub- 
lie in patti orth in + rane volume form the eories of 
papers publ ed in the Times near the beginning of 
year. Itisa con venions little pamphlet of about 
ene hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by = 
of the most eminent % practical writers."— The Dai: 
Journal, = heya 


uis, Mo. | 











“We advise every 1 aE teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work : it cannot be attentively read 
t profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 

and valuable ablelightfor f further guidance.” — The Odserver, 
Bowmanville 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





THE MAGNITUDE 


or THE of the 


SA MANUFACTORY 
Velicke. of the 


CoLuMBus Bueey Co. 
At Columbus, Ohio. 


Is a SURE EVIDENCE that they have the largest FACILITIES, the 
most SUPERIOR MACHINERY, the most CAREFUL and EFFI- 
CIENT SUPERINTENDENTS and FOREMEN,. They keep the most 
SKILLFUL and RELIABLE MECHANICS, as their LARGE CAPI- 
TAL and EXTENSIVE BUSINESS enables them to provide this class 
with employment the YEAR ROUND, and therefore they STAY. The 
foregoing, with the fact that the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. have the 


LARGEST MANUFACTORY in the WORLD 


where strictly first-class LIGHT VEHICLES EXCLUSIVELY are 
built, should give every one desiring to purchase ASSURANCE that it 
will PAY them to ASCERTAIN the name of the dealer nearest them 
who sells COLUMBUS BUGGY C0.’S 


BUGGIES, 
PHAET ONS, 
SURREYS, 
PARK WAGONS, 
LIGHT CARRIAGES, 


AND THEIR POPULAR 


AMERICAN CARTS. 


(Our Carts are EASY-RIDING and FREE from HORSE MOTION.) 
This can be done by addressing a postal card to the 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., Columbus, Ohio, 


Or at their BRANCH HOUSES, 
459 & 461 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
806 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo.., 
68 West Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind., 


When Illustrated Catalogues will be sent with the name of dealer nearest 
to inquirer. (Vehicles of this Company’s make are sold and war- 
ranted by dealers in almost every town in the United States.) 


27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


IFAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 





”s 





[July 28, 1883. 








“THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS,” 
With 350 Portraits—a new 
fac-simile picture in coiors: 
“The Fisherman’s Daugh- 
ter,” after Bouguereau, also 
new ; “ TheGleaners,” etch- 
ing after Millet, companion 
to “The Angelus,” and other 
new and important etch- 
ings; ‘ The Jersey Family,” 
a fine centre-piece to the so 
well-known pictures “ Jer- 
Paintings, Mirrors, all the 

















MTT 
and “ Alderneys.” 
celebrated Rogers Groups (prices of the latter from $10 


seys” 


to $25). Exquisite Picture Frames, New Card and 
Cabinet Frames from Vienna and Paris. 


816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


DAILY EXCURSIONS TO 
CAPE MAY. 


The New Mammoth Three-Decked Iron Steamer 


REPUBLIC 


Leaves Race Street Wharf daily at 7.15 A.M. for Cape 
May. Stop at Cheste: going and returning Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. Sufficient time for driving on beach 
or bathing. Parlo:. Entertainments and Brass Band, 
with Orchestra Music for Dancing. Meals and refresh- 
ments on board. Excursion, $1. Return, leave Cape 
May,3.15 P.M. Horses and Carriages taken. 


DAILY EXCURSIONS TO SEA BREEZE. 


THE SWIFT AND COMMODIOUS IRON STEAMER 


JOHN A. WARNER 


Leaves Chestnut Street Wharf daily, at 8.15 A.M., for 
Sea‘Breeze. Stops at Chester on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. Cheapest excursion from city —140 miles 
for 50 cents; children, 25 cents. Music for dancing. 
Time for bathing, fishing, and boating. Meals and re- 
freshments on board. Returning to city about 7 P.M 
GRAND AFTERNOON EXCURSION UP 
THE DELAWARE.—The Iron Steamer 


COLUMBIA 


Leaves Chestnut Street Wharf daily at 2 P. M., for 
Beverly, Burlington and Bristol, touching at Rive rton, 
Torresdale and Andalusia. Leaves Bristol at 4 P. M., 

arriving in the city at 5.45 P.M. Morning trip down 
leaves Bristol at 7.15 A. M. Evening trip up leaves 
Philadelphia at 6 P. M. E xe cursion, 0c. ¢ one way, 25e. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 90@ 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the geneine and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, — 














ADVERTISING RATES 
For the Papers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 





Tn announcing the advertising charges for the Phila- 
deiphia Religious Weeklies, it has seemed wise to pre- 
sent to the advertiser two scales of rates, and give him 
the option of using the one which offers the desired 
amount of advertising for the least money. The Time 
Discounts give the greater advantage for small adver- 
tisements covering a long time, while advertisers 
using a large amount of space get the lowest possible 
rates by availing themselves of the Amount Discounts. 


ADVERTISING RATES (PER AGATE LINE). 





The Sunday School Times... 




















The National Baptist.. 
The Christian Standard 
The Episcopal Register 
The Episcopal Recorder... 
The Messenger.................. 
The Christian Instructor.. 
The Christian Statesman..... 
The Christian Recorder. 
The Bible Banner 


60¢ 
18¢. 
We 
-- le, 
. 10e. 
10c 
SC 
8c 
Sc. 
6c 
6c 





Special Notices set solid, double the price of dis- 
pla: 


usiness Notices set in leaded Brevier, per 


| counted line, three times the price of dispiay. 





TIME DISCOUNTS. 


On Orders for 2 insertions........... 5 per cent. Discount. 
“ “ es 10 “ ‘ 


4 

“ 8 “ 15 “ “ 

“ 1B “ 20 a“ o 

“ 7 “ ” 25 “ “ 

“ 2 “ 30 “ “ 

“ 6 “ 35 “ “ 

oe 33 “ w “ oe 

“ 20 “ 45 “ “ 

“ 52 a Mees 8 BST: . 50 fe ® 
When two or more poeernare are used, sndee the Time 
Discounts, the advertiser is entitled to a discount of 


one per cent. for each paper after the first—for in- 
stance if an order includes , an wivertiser 
is entitled toa discount of five per cent. from the 
total cost price, in accordance with above schedule. 
This does not appiy to the amount discounts. 


AMOUNT | DISCOUNTS. 








DICTIONARY, 


‘Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases 


Illustrated with G70 ENGRAVINGS. 


explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 


and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French | ~ 


320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth. | 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 27 CENTS. Stamps taken. 


gives phrases spelled phonetically. 


Address 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, ! The Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 802 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





The Sunday School Times it 





da to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. _ 
the publisher 


will refund wo subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


On Ordersamounting to$ = SS ae ” per cent. Discount. 
“ “ 400... ‘ “ 
‘ “ 500 “ “ 





“ “ 2,000....,.... 55 


Address all communications to 


"| PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
A full list of Abbreviatiors with | 


ASSOCIATION, 
| 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


In ordering goods, or i mak ing inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
| tiser, by stating that you saw the. advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party net in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 














